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FOREWORD 


The  Instructional  Technology  Systems  Technical  Area,  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  (ARI),  conducts  research  in  support  of  Training.  ’Riis  research  on 
an  education  information  system  was  initiated  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Personnel  (ODCSPER)  to  disseminate 
)uiowledge  and  techniques  to  users  on  state-of-the-art  educational  research 
and  practice.  Information  systems  %fhich  are  a  subset  of  complex  information 
databases  were  designed  to  be  used  by  Army  educators,  administrators,  and  re¬ 
searchers  as  a  part  of  this  research  effort. 

As  part  of  the  task  of  developing  and  implementing  an  information  cen¬ 
ter,  a  database  of  Army  specific  information  was  established.  The  documenta¬ 
tion  and  phaseover  report  provides  the  essential  procedures  needed  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  information  center  throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  The 
computer  formats  used  in  this  database  report  meet  both  Army  and  DOD  stand¬ 
ards.  Examples  of  publications  produced  by  the  Information  center  are  also 
included. 


EDGAR  M.  JOHNSON 
Technical  Director 
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BASIC  SKILLS  RESOURCE  CENTER;  DOCUMENTATION  AND  PHASEOVER  REPORT 
FOR  THE  MILITARY  EDUCATORS  RESOURCE  NETWORK 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Basic  Skills  Resource  Center  (BSRC)  Is  to  be  developed  and  operated 
by  InterAmerlca  Research  Associates,  Inc.  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Institute.  The  BSRC  project  has  two  Interfacing  components:  the 
Implementation  and  monitoring  of  applied  research  In  the  area  of  adult  basic 
skills  and  continuing  education;  and  the  design.  Implementation,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  Information  service.  Following  the  completion  of  a  needs  assess¬ 
ment,  a  design  plan  was  Identified  for  the  operation  of  an  Information  ser¬ 
vice  entitled  "The  Military  Educators  Resource  NETWORK."  This  report  Is 
Intended  to  document  the  operational  procedures  that  have  been  Implemented 
by  project  staff  during  the  NETWORK'S  Initial  operational  phase. 

The  report  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  needs  assessment  results  and 
the  operational  design  plan  specified  for  the  NETWORK.  As  outlined  In  the 
design  plan,  a  computerized  database  and  library  collection  were  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  support  the  Information  services  offered  by  the  NETWORK.  File  speci¬ 
fications  for  the  Bibliographic  and  Human  Resources  Directory  components  of 
the  database  are  Identified  as  well  as  descriptions  of  related  print  formats 
for  the  citations  maintained  in  these  files.  Descriptions  of  the  appropriate 
filing  and  cataloging  procedures  for  the  various  components  of  the  library 
collection  are  fully  delineated. 

The  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral  Services 
are  highlighted.  In  addition,  all  procedural  forms  and  logs  used  In  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  questions  and  responses  are  outlined.  The  operational  designs  of 
all  publications  developed  through  the  Publication  Development  and  Dissemina¬ 
tion  Service  are  specified.  Copies  of  all  publications  developed  by  the 
NETWORK  staff  are  provided  in  the  appendices  to  Illustrate  graphical  consid¬ 
erations  and  content.  The  purpose  and  objectives  of  two  information  activi¬ 
ties  offered  via  the  Current  Awareness  Service  are  Identified.  All  related 
processing  procedures  for  these  activities  are  delineated  and  related  publi¬ 
cations  are  exhibited  in  the  appendices. 

Procedures  described  in  the  report  were  initiated  in  March  1983,  which 
marked  the  initial  offering  and  pilot  testing  of  the  NETWORK’S  services.  The 
information  contained  in  the  report  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  continued 
operation  of  the  NETWORK  following  the  completion  of  the  pilot  test  of  the 
NETWORK'S  operational  design. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  April  1982,  InterAmer lea  Research  Associates,  Inc.  initiated  the  Basic 
Skills  Resource  Center  (BSRC)  project.  Funded  through  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Institute  (ARI)  under  Contract  Number  MDA  902-82-0169,  the  BSRC 
consists  of  two  components:  a  research  component  that  has  undertaken  the 
design,  implementation,  and  coordination  of  a  learning  strategies  research 
agenda,  and  an  information  component  that  has  designed  and  operated  the 
Military  Educators  Resource  NETVIORK.  The  focus  of  this  report  is  the 
deiineation  of  the  operational  procedures  developed  by  NETWORK  staff  during 
the  network's  initial  operation  cycle.  This  documentation  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  continued  operation  of  the  NETWORK  following  the  completion 
of  the  pilot  test  of  the  NETWORK'S  operational  design. 

Prior  to  the  start-up  of  the  NETWORK  in  March  1983,  two  related  activities 
were  completed  by  InterAmerica  staff.  These  included:  the  conduct  of  a 
needs  assessment  and  the  specification  of  an  operational  design  plan.  The 
needs  assessment  was  undertaken  to  provide  an  empirical  base  for  the  design 
of  the  BSRC  information  service.  The  needs  assessment  sought  to  determine 
the  potential  users  of  the  information  service,  their  information  needs, 
and  the  scope  of  and  accessibility  to  services.  The  needs  assessment 
findings  (see  Russo,  Rivera,  OeCarme,  and  French,  1982)  revealed  several 
considerations  that  needed  to  be  addressed  in  the  identification  of  an 
operational  design  for  the  information  service.  Generally,  it  was 
recommended  that  a  computerized  information  database  be  developed  in  order 
to  facilitate  quick  response  turnaround  times.  It  was  believed  that  the 
information  services  should  respond  primarily  to  inquiries  received  from 
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educators/practitioners  associated  with  the  Army's  basic  skills  education 
program.  Finally,  it  was  suggested  that  the  information  service  provide  a 
proactive  information  dissemination  component  to  address  topics  of  interest 
to  military  educators  and  to  stimulate  user  requests. 

These  basic  considerations  and  others  were  explored  in  more  detail  by 
InterAmerica  staff  in  an  effort  to  describe  a  clear  operational  design 
plan  for  the  NETWORK.  Through  a  review  of  the  needs  assessment  data  and 
subsequent  discussions  with  ARI  and  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  (TAGO) 
staff,  the  following  mission  was  specified  for  the  NETWORK:  to  provide 
practitioners,  researchers,  and  policymakers  within  the  Department  of  the 
Army  with  up-to-date  information  relevant  to  basic  skills  and  continuing 
education  issues.  The  design  plan  (see  Rivera,  Russo,  and  DeCarme,  1382) 
provided  an  operational  framework  that  outlined  the  purpose  and  objectives 
of  the  NETWORK,  the  primary  and  secondary  user  groups,  the  services  to  be 
provided,  and  the  content  and  focus  of  these  services.  Three  basic 
functions  were  identified  to  carry  out  the  mission  established  for  the 
NETWORK.  These  included:  (a)  the  development  of  a  computerized  database; 
(b)  the  dissemination  of  information  through  the  provision  of  the  Inquiry 
Response  and  Referral  Services,  a  Publication  Development  and  Dissemination 
Service  and  a  Current  Awareness  Service;  and  (c)  the  evaluation  of  these 
services.  As  noted  earlier,  the  focus  of  this  report  is  the  description  of 
the  network's  operational  procedures  associated  with  the  computerized 
database  and  each  of  the  services  offered  by  the  NETWORK.  A  synthesis  of 
information  regarding  the  evaluation  of  the  NETWORK'S  activities  and 
services  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  final  report  of  the  BSRC  information 
component . 
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Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  basic  design  plan  recomnended  by  InterAmerlca  staff  was  implemented  in 
March  1983  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  formal  pilot  test  of  the 
network's  services.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  document  the 
operational  procedures  that  have  been  Implemented  by  project  staff  during 
the  initial  operational  period.  The  descriptive  information  contained  in 
this  report  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  continued  operation  of  the 
NETWORK  following  the  completion  of  the  pilot  test.  The  specific 
objectives  to  be  addressed  by  this  report  are: 

o  To  describe  the  specifications  of  the  NETWORK'S  compu¬ 
terized  database  relative  to  the  bibliographic 
information  file  and  the  human  resources  directory 
file. 

0  To  provide  a  complete  and  accurate  description  of  the 
purpose  and  objectives  of  the  NETWORK'S  services,  that 
is,  the  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral  Services,  the 
Publication  Development  and  Dissemination  Service,  and 
the  Current  Awareness  Service. 

o  To  describe  all  procedures,  including  forms,  files,  and 
catalogs,  utilized  by  project  staff  in  the  provision  of 
the  network's  services. 

The  following  sections  of  this  report  provide  the  necessary  documentation 
required  to  meet  each  of  these  objectives.  Specifically,  Section  II  of 
this  report  provides  the  file  specifications  for  the  NETWORK'S  computerized 
database.  In  addition,  a  complete  description  of  the  NETWORK'S  library  is 
provided.  Section  III  delineates  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the 
network's  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral  Services  as  well  as  procedures  used 
to  record,  prepare,  and  respond  to  inquiries  received  from  users.  The 
purpose  and  objectives  of  the  Publication  Development  and  Dissemination 
Service  are  described  in  Section  IV.  This  section  also  includes  copies  of 
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all  publications  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  NETWORK.  Section  v 
outlines  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  Current  Awareness  Service  and 
provides  copies  of  all  related  publications.  Finally,  a  brief  summary  is 
provided  in  the  final  section  of  this  report. 
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M.  THE  NETWORK'S  COMPUTERIZED  DATABASE  AND  LIBRARY  COLLECTION 


The  primary  mission  of  the  Military  Educators  Resource  NETWORK  is  the 
provision  of  information  to  the  Department  of  the  Army's  education 
personnei  relevant  to  aduit  basic  ski i Is  and  continuing  education  issues. 
The  foundation  required  to  support  this  i.  >sion  inciudes  a  wei  i-deveioped 
coiiection  of  materials  and  an  effective  process  for  the  retrieval  of 
information  from  the  coiiection. 

The  collection  of  materials,  as  identified  through  the  needs  assessment 
activities,  was  to  include  information  that  is  representative  of 
programmatic  and  research  efforts  in  the  areas  of  basic  skills  education. 
In  addition,  the  coiiection  was  to  include  descriptions  of  Army  basic 
ski  I  is  education  programs  as  weii  as  reference  and  referral  information. 
The  network's  design  plan  specified  that  the  information  to  be  used  by  the 
NETWORK  was  to  be  maintained  primarily  by  a  computerized  database.  The 
design  pian  also  specified  that  the  database  would  be  complimented  by  the 
deveiopment  of  a  smali  iibrary  coiiection.  Together,  the  computerized 
database  and  the  library  coiiection  were  intended  to  provide  the  support 
mechanisms  for  the  operation  of  the  information  services  offered  by  the 
NETWORK.  The  operational  procedures  associated  with  the  database  and 
library  collection  are  described  in  detail  in  this  section  of  the  report. 

The  network's  Database  Specifications 

The  deveiopment  of  a  computerized  database  was  undertaken  to  provide  the 
primary  support  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  NETWORK'S  information 
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services.  A  computerized  database  facilitates  the  standardization  of  the 
information  storage  and  retrieval  processes  needed  to  provide  information 
to  the  network's  target  audiences.  The  development  of  the  NETWORK'S 
database  includes  two  distinct  files  which  allow  the  NETWORK  to  address  the 
varying  information  needs  of  the  NETWORK'S  primary  and  secondary  user 
groups  as  well  as  address  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  various 
information  services  offered  by  the  NETWORK  (i.e.,  Inquiry  Response  and 
Referral  Services,  Publication  Development  and  Dissemination  Service,  and 
the  Current  Awareness  Service).  The  two  component  files  are:  a 

Bibliographic  File,  providing  access  to  resource  citations  pulled  from  the 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  and  National  Technical 
Information  System  (NTIS)  databases  and  other  input  as  the  NETWORK'S 
collection  develops;  and  a  Human  Resources  Directory  File,  providing 
information  on  ongoing  research  projects,  educational  programs,  and 
organizations  (all,  hopefully,  with  contact  persons  included  for  referral). 

The  specifications  for  these  two  files  vary  somewhat  (see  Appendices  A  and 
C).  The  Bibliographic  File  is  structured  for  compatibility  with  Machine 
Readable  Cataloging  (MARC)  format  tags  in  preparation  for  possible  eventual 
conversion;  although  the  MARC  codes  will  be  "built-in"  and  visible  on  some 
forms  for  mapping  purposes,  they  will  remain  invisible  to  users. 
Specifications  for  setting  up  the  MARC  leader  and  the  directory  will  be 
written  when  the  system  in  which  these  tapes  are  to  be  used  is  identified. 
The  data  delimiters  for  the  MARC  tapes  will  be: 

Tag  delimiter  »  the  "at"  symbol  (@) 

Subtag  delimiter  »  the  plus  sign  (+) 

Delimiter  within  subtag  data  >  the  semicolon  (;) 

Delimiter  between  each  record  ■  the  exclamation  point  (i) 
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(Note:  The  Defense  Activity  for  Non-Tradi tional  Education  Support  (DANTES) 
has  expressed  interest  in  continuing  the  operation  of  the  NETVfORK.  A  test 
data  tape  of  the  NETWORK'S  computerized  database  has  been  provided  to 
DANTES  personnel.  Their  computer  support  staff  have  successfully  read  and 
utilized  this  data  tape.  Given  this  outcome,  InterAmerica  staff  have 
discussed  the  need  to  incorporate  the  MARC  format  tags  into  the  final  data 
tape.  Based  on  these  discussions,  it  appears  that  MARC  tags  are  not 
required  and  therefore,  will  not  be  included  in  the  final  data  tape. 
Currently,  InterAmerica  staff  are  awaiting  written  notification  of  this 
decision.) 


The  BibI ioqraphic  File 


The  following  sections  are  intended  to  outline  (a)  the  data  elements 
contained  in  the  Bibliographic  File,  and  (b)  the  print  formats  available 
for  this  segment  of  the  NETWORK  computerized  database.  For  each  data 
element  used  to  delineate  information  aspects  of  a  bibliographic  citation, 
a  mnemonic  field  label  is  identified,  the  MARC  tag  descriptor  is  specified, 
a  description  of  the  field  length,  contents,  and  characteristics  is 
provided,  and  when  necessary,  examples  are  provided  to  clarify  data  element 
descriptions.  This  detailed  information  is  presented  in  a  tabular  format 
in  Appendix  A  in  order  to  provide  a  quick  reference  for  future  use.  In 
addition,  a  work  form  for  the  Bibliographic  File  is  exhibited  in  Appendix 
B.  This  work  form  is  used  by  NETWORK  staff  In  the  preparation  of 
bibliographic  citations  to  be  entered  in  the  database.  Finally,  two  print 
formats  are  discussed  and  examples  of  each  are  provided  in  accompanying 
f i gures. 
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Data  Elements. 


The  Bibliographic  File  consists  of  the  following  data 


elements: 

Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 
Description: 

Example: 

NETWORK  Accession  Number 

AN 

O9O;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

$a  "a  mandatory  field  of  two  alphabetic  characters  and 
five  numerals. 

BLOOO2A. 

Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 

Description: 

Example: 

Personal  Author 

AU 

100;  first  indicator  always  -  1;  second  indicator 

always  ■  0. 

An  alphabetic  field  which  will  hold  up  to  150  characters. 
Subfield  $a  >  surname,  first  name;  subfield  $c  ■  title, 
Collins,  Arthur  S.,  Jr.;  Lt.  Gen.  U.S.  Army  (Ret). 

Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 

Corporate  Author 

CA 

110;  first  indicator  always  >  2,  second  indicator  always 

JB  n 

Description: 

*  u  • 

An  alphabetic  field  which  can  hold  up  to  150  characters. 
Subfield  $a  =  corporate  name;  subfleld  $b  =•  subordinate 
corporate  units. 

Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 

Conference/Meeting  Author 

MA 

111;  first  indicator  always  ■  2,  second  indicator  always 

a  0 

Description: 

An  alphabetic  field  which  can  hold  up  to  300  characters. 
Subfield  $a  ■  name  of  the  meeting  or  conference;  $q  » 
place  where  conference  was  held;  $d  ■  date  of  conference; 
$e  =  subordinate  corporate  units  named  in  conference;  $g  » 
any  miscellaneous  information  needed  to  clarify  entry. 
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Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 


Title 
Tl 

245;  first  indicator  always  ■  1;  second  indicator  shows 
the  number  of  nonfiling  characters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
title. 

Description:  A  mandatory  alphanumeric  field  containing  up  to  150 

characters.  Subfield  $a  ■  the  title  proper;  subfield  $b  ■ 
subtitle  or  parallel  title. 


Data  Element:  Publication  Type 

Mnemonic:  TP 

MARC  Tag:  245;  both  indicators  are  blanks  (b).  In  true  MARC 

format,  this  field  is  a  subfield  ($h)  of  the  title  field. 
It  is  separate  here  to  allow  search  limiting  by  type  of 
material,  using  the  PUBTYPE  codes  from  the  ERIC  Thesaurus 
(journal  article  ■  080,  research  report  -  143, 
audiovisual  *  100,  etc.) 

Description:  A  mandatory  numeric  field  of  up  to  20  characters. 

Data  Element:  Series  Statement 

Mnemonic:  SE 

MARC  Tag:  490;  first  indicator  always  -  1,  second  indicator  always  - 

b. 

Description:  An  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  75  characters.  Subfield  $a 

■  series  statement;  subfield  $v  ■  volume  or  number;  $x  ■ 
International  Standard  Serial  Number  (ISSN). 


Data  Element:  Publication  Date 

Mnemonic:  DA 

MARC  Tag:  260;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

Description:  Subfield  $c  -  date  of  publication  or  issue.  A  numeric 

field  which,  if  filled  in,  must  contain  six  numbers  in  the 
order  YYMMDD.  If  not  all  elements  of  the  date  are  known, 
substitute  zeros. 

Example:  820923  (September  23,  1982). 


Data  Element;  Publisher 

Mnemonic:  PU 

MARC  Tag;  260;  first  indicator  -  0  if  publisher,  distributor,  etc. 

is  present  in  work;  -  1  if  not  present  in  work.  Second 
indicator  is  always  a  blank  (b). 

Description:  An  alphabetic  field  with  up  to  75  characters.  Subfield  $a 

■  place  of  publication;  subfield  $b  •  name  of  publisher. 
True  MARC  format  would  Include  the  date,  above,  with  the 
publisher  in  the  imprint  field,  but  they  are  separate  here 
so  that  items  may  be  searchable  or  limi table  by  date. 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 

Description: 


Example: 

Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 
Description: 


Example: 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 
Description: 


Example: 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 
Description: 

Example: 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 
Description: 

Example: 


j  v;  V 


Language/s  of  material 
LA 

041;  first  indicator  -  0  If  work  is  not  a  translation,  ■  1 
if  it  is  a  translation.  Second  indicator  Is  always  >  b. 

An  alphabetic  field  which  can  hold  up  to  six  three-charac¬ 
ter  MARC  language  codes  (up  to  a  total  of  30  characters). 
All  entries  are  under  the  repeatable  subfield  $a.  This 
field  is  mandatory,  although  most  items  will  probably  be 
English  (eng), 
eng;  fre;  ger. 


Physical  Description 
PD 

300;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

A  mandatory  alphanumeric  field  with  up  to  300  characters. 
Subfield  $a  >  pagination;  subfield  $b  ■  illustration, 
etc.;  $c  -  dimensions;  $e  -  related  materials,  whether 
included  in  our  collection  or  not. 

321  p.;  i  1 1 . ;  24  cm.;  BL00230,  Military  Educators  Guide 

to  Basic  Skills  Training  Requirements. 


Aval  lability 
AV 

265;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

An  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  300  characters.  Usually 
an  address,  but  may  include  any  notes  necessary.  Price 
and  ordering  numbers  are  included  in  the  following  field, 
although  notes  on  price  may  be  input  here.  All  entries 
under  subfield  $a. 

University  Press  of  Mississippi;  3825  Ridgewood  Rd.; 
Jackson,  MS,  39211;  single  copies  free. 


Price  and  Order  Number/s 
PR 

020;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks. 

An  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  60  characters.  Subfield  $c 
>  price,  and  is  repeatable;  subfield  $a  *  any  order 
numbers  necessary  in  identifying  the  appropriate  material. 
$19.95;  $14.95  pbk.  ISMB  O-878O5-IO5-8  (cloth);  ISBN 

0-87805-109* J  (paper). 


Government  Status 
GV 

008;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

Subfield  $a  ■■  a  mandatory  alphabetic  field  of  up  to  10 
characters. 

Government;  federal;  state;  local,  etc. 
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Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 

Description: 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 

Description: 


Example: 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 

Description: 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 

Description: 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 

MARC  Tag: 
Description: 


Data  Element: 
Mnemon i c : 

MARC  Tag: 
Description: 


Government  Document  Number 
GN 

086;  first  indicator  is  always  -  0;  second  indicator 

always  *  b. 

An  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  20  characters  entered  in 
the  repeatable  subfield  $a. 


Personal  Added  Entry 
AE 

700;  first  indicator  is  always  <■  1;  second  indicator 

always  ■  0. 

An  alphabetic  field  of  up  to  150  characters.  Subfield  $a 
*  the  person's  name  (surname,  first  name,  middle  initial 
or  name);  subfield  $c  >  the  person's  rank  or  title,  if 
any;  subfield  $e  -  a  description  of  how  the  person  relates 
to  the  work  in  hand. 

Swanson,  Mark  A.;  Ltjg,  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  translator. 


Corporate  Added  Entry 
CE 

710;  first  indicator  always  *  3>  second  indicator  always  * 

0. 

An  alphabetic  field  of  up  to  200  characters.  Subfield  $a 
-  corporate  name;  $b  «  subordinate  corporate  units;  $e  ■ 
how  this  entry  relates  to  the  work  in  hand. 


Conference/Meeting  Added  Entry 
ME 

711;  first  indicator  always  *  2;  second  indicator  always  * 

0. 

An  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  300  characters.  Subfield 
$a  *  name  of  conference  or  meeting;  $q  -  place  where 
conference  was  held;  $d  ■  date  of  conference;  $e  ■ 
subordinate  corporate  units  of  the  conference;  $g  ■  mis¬ 
cellaneous  information  needed  to  clarify  conference 
contribution. 


Note 

NT 

500;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

SubHeld  $a  ■  an  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  500  charac¬ 
ters.  A  note  may  contain  any  information  thought  neces¬ 
sary  which  is  unsuitable  for  other  fields. 


Abstract 

AB 

520;  both. indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

A  mandatory  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  1,600  characters. 
Preferably  informative  or  informative/indicative,  prepared 
in  keeping  with  the  American  National  Standard  for  Writing 
Abstracts. 


Data  Element:  Descriptors 

Mnemonic:  DE 

MARC  Tag:  690;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

Description:  Subfield  $a  «  a  mandatory  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  500 

characters  (up  to  20  descriptors)  depicting  both  major  and 
minor  subjects  represented  in  the  work  in  hand.  Terms 
must  be  chosen  from  the  ERIC  or  NETWORK  thesauri. 


Data  Element:  Identifiers 

Mnemonic:  ID 

MARC  Tag:  690;  both  indicators  are  always  blanks  (b). 

Description:  Subfield  $a  »  an  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  300 

characters  used  to  identify  special  subject  concepts  not 
appropriate  for  thesauri. 

Example:  Coast  Guard  Educational  Enrichment  Program. 

Data  Element:  Database  Field 

Mnemonic:  DB 

MARC  Tag:  None 

Description:  A  mandatory  three-character  alphabetic  designation  indi¬ 

cating  that  the  record  is  to  be  added  to  the  bibliogra¬ 
phic  component  of  the  NETWORK  database.  Therefore,  the 
only  entry  will  be  BIB,  although  reference  to  these 
materials  may  be  made  from  directory  database  entries. 


Data  Element:  Date  Entered 

Mnemonic:  EN 

MARC  Tag:  None 

Description:  A  mandatory  field  of  six  numbers  indicating  the  date  this 

record  was  added  to  the  database,  in  the  format  YYMMDD. 


Data  Element:  Date  Verified 

Mnemonic:  VF 

MARC  Tag:  None 

Description:  A  minimum/maximum  of  six  numbers  which  indicate  the  date 

we  received  verification  that  this  record  is  accurately 
represented  in  the  NETWORK  database. 


Print  Formats.  The  NETWORK  Bibliographic  File  offers  the  user  a  choice  of 
two  print  formats.  Format  A  (see  Figure  1)  will  assist  less  experienced 
users  by  printing  out  the  complete  tag  name.  All  tag  names  will  end  at  the 
same  column  so  that  they  appear  flush  right  upon  printout,  followed  by  a 
colon  and  two  spaces.  The  system  will  suppress  printout  of  fields  which 
have  no  input  for  a  particular  record  (for  instance,  if  a  record  has  a 


Figure  1 


ACCESSION  NO: 
AUTHOR: 
TITLE: 
PUBLICATION  TYPE: 
PUBLICATION  DATE: 

PUBLISHER: 
LANGUAGE/S: 
PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION: 

AVAILABILITY : 
PRICE /ORDER  NO: 
GOVT  STATUS: 
ABSTRACTt 


DESCRIPTORS: 

INDICATORS: 


Print  Format  A 
Bibliographic  File 


BLOOOOl. 

Collins,  Arthur  S. ,  Jr.;  Lt.  Gen.,  U.S.  Army  (Ret). 

Common  sense  training:  a  working  philosophy  for  leaders. 

010. 

780000. 

Novato,  Calif:  Presidio  Press, 
eng. 

225  p. ;  23  cm. 

Presidio  Press,  31  Pamaron  Way,  Novato,  CA  94947 
$6.95;  ISBN  0-89141-067-8  pbk. 
not  govt. 

Two"  major-thanes  predominate  this  work:  first,  that 
training  is  the 'fiumber-one  business  of  a  peacetime  army  but 
that  it  has  suffered  ne^ect;  and,  second,  that  the  senior 
commander  sets  the  t^e  on  training  in  an  army  organization. 
The  focus  is  on  trimming  at  battalion  level  and  below  with 
major  emphasis  ori  compemy /battery /troop  level.  Although 
many  sugge^trdns  on  practical  down-to-earth  training 
jtechniqu^s  are  to  be  found  here,  few  detailed  charts  or 
programs  are  included.  (AU) .  Includes  a  foreward  by 
General  Hamilton  H.  Howze,  and  chapters  entitled;  1)  A 
philosophy  of  training  2)  Common  excuses  for  inadequate 
training  3)  What  happened?  Where  did  we  go  astray?  4) 
Maintenance  and  training  —  the  chicken  or  the  egg?  5) 

Who  is  responsible  for  what?  6)  Training  management 
7)  Training  yourself  and  the  chain  of  command  8)  Unit 
schools  9)  Situational  training  10)  Training  tips  11) 
Individual  training  in  units  12)  Crew  Training  13) 
Small-unit  training  14)  Large-unit  training  15)  Combat 
arms  training  16)  Competition,  testing  and  inspections 
17)  Physical  training  and  sports  program  18)  Reserve 
component  training  19)  Quality  of  personnel  and  personnel 
actions  20)  Leadership  and  training  21)  Advice  for  and 
about  generals  22)  Fighting  qualities,  national  will, 
and  training. 

FIELD- INSTRUCTION;  LARGE-GROUP-  INSTRUCTION;  LEADERSHIP- 
RESPONSIBILITY;  MILITARY-TRAINING;  NATIONAL-DEFENSE; 
PHYSICAL-FITNESS ;  SMALL-GROUP-INSTRUCTION . 

UNITED-STATES-ARMY . 


Figure  2 


Print  Format  B* 
Bibliographic  File 


:  Collins,  Arthur  S.,  Jr.;  Lt.  Gen.,  U.S.  Army  (Ret). 

:  Conanon  sense  training:  a  working  philosophy  for  leaders. 

:  780000 

:  FIELD- INSTRUCTION;  LARGE -GROUP -INSTRUCT ION;  LEADERSHIP-RESPONSIBILITY 

MILITARY-TRAINING;  NATIONAL-DEFENSE;  PHYSICAL-FITNESS;  SMALL-GROUP- 
INSTRUCTION 


User  specified  AU,  TI,  DA  emd  DE  data  elements  in  print  command. 


corporate  author,  there  will  be  no  tag  name  printed  out  for  personal  author 
or  conference  author).  The  printout  will  be  single-spaced  within  each  data 
element  and  double-spaced  between  each  data  element. 


Format  B  (see  Figure  2)  will  print  out  the  two-letter  mnemonics  for  each 
tag  name,  flush  left.  Otherwise,  the  printout  will  be  identical  to  that  of 
Format  A;  that  is,  the  mnemonic  will  be  followed  Ly  a  colon  and  two  spaces; 
unfilled  fields  will  be  suppressed;  and  the  printout  will  be  single-spaced 
within  data  elements,  double-spaced  between. 


In  addition  to  choice  of  print  format,  the  user  may  choose  which  data 
elements  s/he  wishes  to  have  printed  out.  For  example,  one  may  specify 
only  the  title,  language/s  and  descriptors  when  giving  the  print  command. 
Unless  individual  fields  are  requested,  the  system  defaults  to  full  print- 


The  Human  Resources  Directory  File 


The  following  sections  are  intended  to  outline  (a)  the  data  elements 
contained  in  the  Human  Resources  Directory  File,  and  (b)  the  print  formats 
available  for  this  segment  of  the  NETWORK'S  computerized  database.  For 
each  element  used  to  delineate  information  aspects  of  a  human  resource 
citation,  a  mnemonic  field  label  is  identified,  a  description  of  the  field 
length,  contents  and  characteristics  is  provided,  and  when  necessary, 
examples  are  provided  to  clarify  data  element  descriptions.  This  detailed 
information  is  presented  in  a  tabular  format  in  Appendix  C  in  order  to 
provide  a  quick  reference  for  future  use.  In  addition,  a  work  form  for  the 


Human  Resources  Directory  File  is  exhibited  in  Appendix  D.  This  work  form 
is  used  by  NETWORK  staff  in  the  preparation  of  human  resource  citations  to 
be  entered  in  the  database.  Finally,  two  print  formats  are  discussed  and 
examples  of  each  are  provided  in  accompanying  figures. 


Data  Elements.  The  Human  Resources  Directory  File  consists  of  the 
following  data  elements: 


Data  Element: 

Mnemonic: 

Description: 

Example: 


NETWORK  Accession  Number 
AN 

A  mandatory  field  of  two  alphabetic  characters  and  five 
numerals. 

HROOOI9. 


Data  Element: 

Mnemonic: 

Description: 


Person  in  Charge 
PC 

This  alphanumeric  field  may  contain  up  to  I50  characters 
providing  the  name  of  the  person  in  charge  of  a  program, 
project,  organization,  etc.  and  his  or  her  title,  address, 
and  phone  number. 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 
Descr i pt ion: 


Title 

Tl 

The  title  of  a  program  or  project  and  any  subtitle  or 
alternate  title  should  be  input  to  this  mandatory  alpha¬ 
numeric  field  of  up  to  150  characters.  This  field  Is  not 
meant  to  be  used  for  the  name  of  an  organization,  which 
should  be  entered  under  Performing  Agency. 


Data  Element;  Program  Area 

Mnemonic;  TP 

Description:  This  flexible  alphanumeric  field  may  contain  up  to  50 

characters  indicating  the  type  of  educational  program, 
research,  or  organization  represented  by  the  record. 


Data  Element: 
Mnemonic: 
Descript  ion: 


Example: 


Starting  and  Ending  Dates 
DA 

This  field  of  up  to  13  characters  lists  first  the  starting 
date  of  a  program  or  project,  which  is  searchable;  and  the 
ending  date,  if  known.  This  is  not  the  field  for  a  date 
of  publication  or  distribution  of  reports  or  other 
materials  connected  with  the  activity;  these  will  be  noted 
in  the  field  termed  Related  Materials.  Starting  and 
ending  dates  are  in  the  order  YYMMDD. 

830819;860400. 
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Data  Element: 

Performing  Agency 

Mnemonic: 

PO 

Description: 

Up  to  200  alphanumeric  characters  may  be  input  to  indicate 
the  name  and  address  of  the  primary  institution,  agency 
or  organization  performing  ongoing  research  or  conducting 
educational  programs.  This  is  the  correct  field  to  use 
for  listing  an  agency  for  organizational  directory  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  list  the  affiliate  organization  of  an 
individual  participant  in  the  human  resource  file. 

Data  Element: 

Language/s 

Mnemonic: 

LA 

Description: 

The  30-character  length  of  this  field  allows  input  of  up 
to  six  three-character  language  codes.  These  codes  may 
indicate  the  language  proficiency  of  an  individual;  the 
language/s  used  in  ongoing  educational  programs,  such  as 
ESL  programs  or  courses;  etc. 

Example: 

Eng;spa. 

Data  Element: 

Related  Materials 

Mnemonic: 

RM 

Description; 

Up  to  300  alphanumeric  characters  may  be  used  to  guide  the 
user  to  related  materials,  which  may  be  itans  authored  by 
an  individual,  learning  materials  produced  or  used  in  a 
program,  research  reports,  etc.  If  the  materials  are  in 
the  NETWORK  collection,  the  NETWORK  accession  number  and 
title  are  sufficient. 

Data  Element: 

Target  Audience 

Mnemonic: 

TA 

Description: 

This  alphanumeric  field  can  contain  up  to  300  characters 
indicating  the  intended  audience  for  which  a  program, 
project  or,  perhaps,  an  organization's  activities  are 
designed. 

Example: 

Army  enlisted  personnel  with  reading  scores  below  the  6th 
grade  level. 

Data  Element: 

Appropriations 

Mnemonic: 

PR 

Descr ipt ion: 

This  field  can  hold  up  to  50  alphanumeric  characters  to 
list  and  explain  funding  arrangements. 

Data  Element: 

Government  Status 

Mnemonic: 

GV 

Description: 

This  is  a  mandatory  alphabetic  field  which  indicates  an 
agency's  or  individual's  governmental  affiliation.  A 
maximum  of  10  characters  may  be  input. 

Example: 

Federal . 
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Data  Element:  Grant/Contract  Number 

Mnemonic:  GN 

Description:  Up  to  100  alphanumeric  characters  may  be  used  to  indicate 

a  project,  grant,  contract,  etc.  number  with  any  necessary 
explanation. 

Data  Element:  Contact  Person/s 

Mnemonic:  CP 

Description:  The  alphanumeric  field  can  hold  up  to  150  characters — the 

contact  person's  name  and  other  useful  information  such  as 
title,  address,  and  phone  number. 


Data  Element:  Supporting  Agency 

Mnemonic:  SP 

Description:  This  alphanumeric  field  holds  up  to  200  characters  which 

indicate  the  name  of  the  supporting  or  funding  agency,  any 
important  corporate  subunits,  and  other  information  such 
as  address  and  phone  number. 

Data  Element:  Note 

Mnemonic:  NT 

Description:  This  alphanumeric  field  may  contain  up  to  500  characters. 

It  is  the  place  for  any  needed  information  unsuitable  for 
other  fields. 


Data  Element:  Abstract 

Mnemonic:  AB 

Description:  Up  to  1,200  alphanumeric  characters  may  be  Input  to  des~ 

cribe  a  research  project,  educational  program,  organi¬ 
zations,  or  irdividual 's  interests  and  expertise.  This 
field  is  mandatory. 


Data  Element:  Descriptors 

Mnemonic:  DE 

Description:  A  mandatory  field  of  up  to  500  alphanuh.eric  characters  (up 

to  20  descriptors)  depicting  both  major  and  minor  subjects 

appropriate  to  the  record  being  entered.  Terms  must  be 
chosen  from  the  ERIC  or  NETWORK  thesauri. 


Data  Element:  Identifiers 

Mnemonic:  ID 

Description:  An  alphanumeric  field  of  up  to  300  characters  used  to 

identify  special  subject  concepts  not  appropriate  for 
thesaur i . 
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Data  Element:  Database  File 

Mnemonic;  OB 

Description:  A  mandatory  three-character  alphabetic  designation 

indicating  that  the  record  is  to  be  added  to  the  human 

resources  component  of  the  NETWORK  database.  Therefore, 
the  only  entry  will  be  DIR,  although  reference  to  any 
related  materials  represented  in  the  BIB  database  will  be 
made  in  field  RH. 


Data  Element:  Date  Entered 

Mnemonic:  EN 

Description:  A  mandatory  field  of  six  machine-generated  numbers 

indicating  the  date  the  record  was  added  to  the  database, 
in  the  format  MMDDYY. 


Data  Element: 

Mnemonic: 

Description: 


Date  Verified 
VF 

A  m i n i mum/max i mum  of  six  numbers  which  indicate  the  date 
we  received  verification  that  this  record  is  accurately 
represented  in  the  NETWORK  database,  in  the  format  MMDDYY. 


Print  Formats.  Like  the  NETWORK  Bibliographic  File,  the  Human  Resources 
Directory  File  offers  the  user  a  choice  of  two  print  formats.  Format  A 
(see  Figure  3)  will  assist  less  experienced  users  by  printing  out  the 
complete  tag  name.  All  tag  names  will  end  at  the  same  column  so  that  they 
appear  flush  right  upon  printout,  followed  by  a  colon  and  two  spaces.  The 
system  will  suppress  printout  of  fields  which  have  no  input  for  a 
particular  record.  For  instance,  a  record  input  from  a  Department  of  the 


Army  (DA)  Form  IA98  has  no  Person  in  Charge,  so  field  PC  would  not  print 


out.  Further,  all  lines  of  type  will  be  moved  up 
intervening  blank  lines  that  would  otherwise  be  left 
fields.  The  printout  will  be  single-spaced  within  each 


to  replace  any 
due  to  unf i 1 1 ed 
data  element  and 


double-spaced  between  each  data  element. 


Format  B  (see  Figure  4)  will  print  out  the  two-letter  mnemonics  for  each 
tag  name,  flush  left.  Otherwise,  printouts  will  be  identical  to  that  of 
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Figure  3 
Print  Format  A 

Human  Resources  Directory  File 


ACCESSION  NO:  HR00045. 

TITLE:  Evaluation  of  Basic  Skills  Education  Program. 

PROGRAM  AREA:  63743A;  3346. 

STARTING /ENDING  DATES:  801001; 860200- 

PERFORMING  AGENCY:  DA  Army  Research  Inst  for  the  Beh  &  Soc  Sci  Curricula 

&  Evaluation  Team;  5001  Eisenhower  Ave,  Alexandria  VA 
22333. 

RELATED  MATERIALS:  Reports:  2nd  Qtr  FBSEP  II  needs  assessment  and  USAREUR 

evaluation;  3rd  Qtr  MOS  Baseline  Skills  evaluation  of 
materials  developed  under  contracts  with  RCA,  ASA, 
Perspective  and  FSU. 

GOVT  STATUS :  Federal . 

GRANT/CONTRACT  NO:  20263743A791. 

CONTACT  PERSON/S:  Dr.  Rebecca  Oxford-Carpenter;  202-274-5538. 

SUPPORTING  AGENCY;  DA  Army  Rsch  Inst  for  the  Beh  &  Soc  Sci,  Instructional 

Technology  Systems;  5001  Eisenhower  Ave,  Alexandria,  VA 
22333. 

ABSTRACT;  Objective:  to  develop  and  conduct  evaluations  of  revised 
BSEP  components,  including  MOS  Baseline  Skills,  English 
as  a  second  language,  and  learning  strategies.  To  develop 
new  techniques  for  evaluating  performance  based  training 
cuid  education  systems.  Approach;  to  design  and  apply  a 
revised  BSEP  cind  its  components.  The  methodology  will 
take  into  consideration  the  adequacy  of  resources  provided 
for  BSEP  implementation  and  the  adequacy  of  design  of 
instructional  and  delivery  strategies.  A  quality  control 
system  will  be  developed  to  permit  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  on-going  programs  by  ACES  personnel.  Progress:  the 
task  I  report  on  BSEP  review  and  program  support  was 
submitted  and  reviewed.  FBSEP  II  needs  assessment  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  developed  and  approved. 

DESCRIPTORS;  FUNCTIONAL-LITERACY;  EDUCATION -PROGRAM-EVALUATION;  ADULT- 
EDUCATION;  GROUP-INSTRUCTION;  ENGLISH-SECOND-LANGUAGE . 

IDENTIFIERS:  UNITED- STATES-ARMY;  BSEP. 

DATABASE  FILE:  DIR. 

DATE  ENTERED:  830131. 
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Figure  4 


Print  Format  B* 

Human  Resources  Directory  File 


AN:  HR00045. 

Tl:  Evaluation  of  Basic  Skills  Education  Program. 

DA;  801001; 860200. 

CP;  Dr.  Rebecca  Oxford-Carpenter;  202-274-5538. 

SP;  DA  Army  Rsch  Inst  for  the  Beh  &  Soc  Sci,  Instructional  Technology 
Systems;  5001  Eisenhower  Ave,  Alexandria,  VA  22333. 

AB;  Objective;  to  develop  and  conduct  evaluations  of  revised  BSEP  components, 
including  MOS  Baseline  Skills,  English  as  a  second  language,  and  learning 
strategies.  To  develop  new  techniques  for  evaluating  performance  based 
training  and  education  systems.  Approach;  to  design  amd  apply  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  methodology  for  both  the  overall  revised  BSEP 
and  its  components.  The  methodology  will  taike  into  consideration  the 
adequacy  of  resources  provided  for  BSEP  implementation  aind  the  adequacy 
of  resources  provided  for  BSEP  implementation  and  the  adequacy  of  design 
on  instructional  and  delivery  strategies.  A  quality  control  system  will  be 
developed  to  permit  a  continuing  evaluation  of  on-going  programs  by  ACES 
personnel.  Progress:  the  task  I  report  on  BSEP  review  and  program 
support  was  submitted  and  reviewed.  FBSEP  II  needs  assessment  questionnaires 
were  developed  and  approved. 


*  User  specified  AN,  TI,  DA,  CP,  SP  cind  AB  data  elements  in  print  command. 
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Format  A;  that  is,  the  mnemonic  will  be  followed  by  a  colon  and  two  spaces; 
unfilled  fields  will  be  suppressed;  and  the  printout  will  be  single-spaced 
within  each  data  element  and  double-spaced  between  each  data  element. 

In  addition  to  choice  of  print  format,  the  user  may  choose  which  data 
elements  s/he  wishes  to  have  printed  out.  For  example,  one  may  specify 
only  the  title,  starting  and  ending  dates,  and  abstract  when  giving  the 
print  command.  Unless  individual  fields  are  requested,  the  system  will 
default  to  full  printout. 

The  network's  Library  Collection 

Complementing  the  Bibliographic  and  Human  Resources  Directory  Files  of  the 
computerized  database  is  a  small  library  of  materials  that  focus  on  basic 
skills  and  continuing  education  issues  of  relevance  to  military  educators. 
This  set  of  materials  is  intended  to  support  the  NETWORK'S  information 
services  and  assist  the  NETWORK  staff  in  the  performance  their  daily  tasks. 
The  network's  library  collection  is  comprised  of  three  major  components. 
These  are:  a  periodical  collection,  a  book  collection  and  card  catalog, 
and  a  vertical  file.  Each  of  the  components,  discussed  below,  is  intended 
to  provide  information  and  reference  tools  for  the  NETWORK  staff. 

Periodical  Collection.  This  component  of  the  library  collection  includes 
various  journals  and  newsletters  dealing  with  information  topics  of  high 
interest  to  the  NETWORK'S  primary  and  secondary  user  groups.  The 
periodicals  relate  to  such  topics  as  educational  research  and  technology, 
vocational  education,  military  educational  issues,  and  supplemental 
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Information  such  as  the  newsletter  of  an  online  Information  service 
entitled  Bibliographic  Retrieval  Services  (BRS).  These  periodicals  provide 
current  information  necessary  for  the  NETWORK  staff  to  keep  abreast  of 
educational  innovations  as  well  as  the  latest  research  findings  to  provide 
the  best  background  information  for  the  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral 
Services.  In  addition,  these  Journals  can  be  used  for  original  document 
retrieval  for  isolated  installations  which  have  no  access  to  local 
libraries.  Finally,  this  component  of  the  NETWORK'S  library  houses  copies 
of  the  back  issues  of  the  NETWORK'S  publications  which  are  used  for 
reference  and  disseminated  to  users  upon  request.  Materials  included  in 
this  component  of  the  library  are  arranged  chronologically  and  shelved 
alphabetically.  This  allows  for  immediate  retrieval  of  information  by 


NETWORK  staff. 


Book  Collection  and  Card  Catalog.  This  component  of  the  library  contains 
two  types  of  resource  tools.  These  include  books  that  are  considered 
either  a  reference  (FR)  or  bibliographic  (BL)  resource.  Each  book 
contained  in  the  collection  is  listed  in  a  Card  Catalog  for  retrieval  by 
project  staff. 

The  reference  portion  of  this  collection  is  used  to  answer  uncomplicated 
information  requests  or  to  aid  in  the  daily  tasks  of  the  NETWORK  staff. 
Examples  include:  dictionaries,  thesauri.  Government  Printing  Office  Style 
Manual ,  United  States  Government  Manual,  and  various  directories.  These 
reference  tools  are  distinguished  by  a  code  beginning  with  the  letters  "RF" 
followed  by  five  sequentially  numbered  digits.  Also  included  in  this 
reference  collection  area  are  uncataloged  books  such  as  telephone 
directories  and  reference  manuals  which  are  used  internally. 
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The  bibliographical  portion  of  the  book  collection  contains  those  books  on 
various  educational  topics  of  special  interest  to  the  NETWORK'S  user 
audience.  The  subjects  of  these  books  include:  computer  assisted 
instruction,  adult  education,  and  educational  research.  Each  of  the  books 
in  this  collection  has  a  code  beginning  with  the  letters  "BL"  followed  by 
five  digits  which  are  sequentially  numbered.  These  books  are  also 
referenced  in  the  Bibliographic  File  of  the  NETWORK'S  database  so  that  a 
customized  computer  search  will  indicate  the  books  in  the  NETWORK'S 
collection  dealing  with  the  topic  in  question.  In  special  cases,  these 
books  may  be  loaned  to  users  and  to  BSRC  project  staff. 

As  indicated  above,  the  materials  contained  in  the  book  collection  are 
assigned  a  locator  tag  or  code  and  then  listed  in  a  Card  Catalog.  The  Card 
Catalog  allows  each  book  to  be  located  by  author,  title,  or  subject.  When 
a  book  is  acquired,  a  Card  Catalog  slip  is  prepared  listing  the  author, 
title,  and  subject  as  well  as  special  NETWORK  library  code,  publisher, 
publication  date,  International  Book  Serial  Number  (ISBN),  and  cost,  if 
known.  Copies  of  the  completed  slip  are  then  filed  alphabetically  by 
author,  title,  and  subject  providing  a  cross-reference  for  all  books 
contained  in  the  collection.  Figure  5  exhibits  an  example  of  a  completed 
catalog  slip  used  by  the  NETWORK  staff. 

Vert i ca I  File.  This  component  of  the  NETWORK'S  library  consists  of 
several  filing  cabinet  drawers  containing  ephemeral  pieces  of  information. 
These  materials  are  divided  by  subject  and  filed  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Included  are  pertinent  materials  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  booklets,  or 
brochures  ail  of  which  will  eventually  become  dated.  These  materials 
address  a  wide  range  of  topics  which  include:  workshops  and  conference 
dates  and  descriptions,  new  publication  listings,  vendor  catalogs  for 
various  educational  materials,  information  on  software  and  hardware  for 
computer-based  instruction,  and  facts  on  resource  materials  for  adult 
educat i on . 


III.  INQUIRY  RESPONSE  AND  REFERRAL  SERVICES 


The  design  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  Military  Educators  Resource 
NETWORK  specifies  the  provision  of  several  user  information  services.  Two 
interrelated  services  offered  by  the  NETWORK,  the  Inquiry  Response  Service 
and  the  Referral  Service,  are  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  report.  As 
the  name  implies,  these  services  are  designed  to  help  the  NETWORK'S  user 
groups  answer  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
professional  activities.  For  example,  military  educators/practitioners,  as 
the  primary  user  group  of  the  NETWORK,  are  able  to  locate  information  about 
techniques  or  procedures  for  educational  improvement.  The  NETWORK'S 
secondary  user  group,  researchers  and  administrators  within  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  use  these  services  to  obtain  state-of-the-art  and/or 
comprehensive  information  on  a  variety  of  topics  to  supplement  their 
research,  or  to  determine  programs  and  practices  being  offered  at 
installations  as  well  as  the  means  to  contact  the  persons  in  charge  for 
additional  information. 


Purpose 


The  Inquiry  Response  Service  is  designed  to  operate  as  a  reference  service 
assisting  users  in  the  identification  and  location  of  information.  Using 
the  network's  database  and  library  collection  as  well  as  related 
information  sources,  information  is  located  and  transmitted  to  users  based 
on  predetermined  subject  areas  and  descriptors.  The  Referral  Service  is 
intended  to  provide  the  user  with  a  referral  to  an  individual  or 
organization  that  would  most  likely  be  able  to  respond  to  the  user's 
request  or  provide  additional  detailed  information. 


The  operational  design  for  the  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral  Services  is 
influenced  by  two  factors.  First,  access  to  services  and  communication 
links  between  the  NETWORK  and  various  military  educators  must  be  Judged  to 
be  approximately  equal.  However,  differences  in  communication  style  are 
recognized  among  individual  installations  and  are  apparent  based  on  their 
geographical  location  (i.e.,  overseas  or  CONUS).  Each  installation  has  a 
different  style  of  communicating  with  organizations  which  are  outside  the 
Army  chain-of-command,  such  as  the  NETWORK.  Many  installations  are  very 
restrictive  in  both  style  and  type  of  communication  permitted  outside  this 
chain-of-command.  In  such  installations,  education  personnel  cannot 
communicate  directly  with  outside  organizations  and  are  requested  to  direct 
communications  through  an  ESO  or  their  administrative  officer  to  the  Major 
Co(Tinand(s)  (MACOM)  responsible  for  the  installation.  Communications  are 
usually  most  restrictive  when  an  error  In  judgement  could  effect  the 
mission  of  the  installation. 

The  second  influencing  factor  guides  the  development  of  the  NETWORK'S 
computerized  database.  The  subject  areas  addressed  by  the  information 
citations  contained  in  the  database  are  identified  on  the  basis  of  the 
topics  of  information  requests  received  from  the  NETWORK'S  users.  In  this 
manner,  the  development  of  the  database  is  generative  in  nature.  The 
degree  to  which  a  greater  number  of  military  educators  use  the  Inquiry 
Response  and  Referral  Services,  the  greater  the  representativeness  of  the 
network's  database.  Limitations  of  access  to  the  NETWORK'S  services  or 
varying  proportions  of  use  of  the  services  by  particular  installations  or 
MACOMs  raises  concerns  about  the  representativeness  of  the  database.  Both 
issues  have  been  addressed  through  the  data  collected  via  the  needs 
assessment  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  types  of  sevices  offered  by  the 
NETWORK. 
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These  services  also  allow  the  NETWORK  to  function  as  a  link  between 
education  centers  and  educational  activities,  both  in  military  and 
non-military  settings.  As  such  the  NETWORK  is  able  to  disseminate 
information  that  has  been  prompted  by  questions,  thereby  keeping  education 
personnel  well  informed.  As  a  depository  of  Information  inquiries,  the 
nature  of  the  questions  received  help  the  NETWORK  determine  what 
information  is  most  important  to  retain  for  future  dissemination. 
Additionally,  potential  problems  can  be  identified  by  recognizing  recurring 
questions  and  areas  where  help  is  consistently  sought. 

Together,  these  services  are  designed  to  provide  information  that  is 
"reactive"  to  inquiries  received  from  the  NETWORK'S  target  user  population. 
A  variety  of  strategies  have  been  employed  by  the  NETWORK  staff  to 
accurately  record  and  respond  to  information  requests.  The  operational 
procedures  established  for  the  processing  of  questions,  the  preparation  of 
responses  and  the  transmission  of  responses  are  delineated  in  the  following 
sections. 


Processing  of  Questions 


Inquiries  are  received  by  telephone,  by  mail,  and  in  person.  A  variety  of 
strategies  are  utilized  to  locate  information  necessary  to  provide  a  proper 
response.  The  inquiry  response  process  may  involve  searching  the  NETWORK'S 
database  files,  searching  commercially  available  databases,  perusing  the 
collection  of  materials  contained  in  the  NETWORK'S  library,  sending  one  or 
more  of  the  NETWORK'S  publications,  or  referring  the  inquirer  to  an 
appropriate  poi nt-of-contact . 
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An  Information  Request  Form  was  designed  to  assist  users  in  articuiating 
their  information  needs.  Users  can  complete  and  submit  the  form  by  mail  or 
can  refer  to  the  form  when  telephoning  the  NETWORK  with  a  request.  The 
Request  Form  is  also  used  by  the  NETWORK  staff  when  recording  inquiries 
received  by  telephone.  The  form,  exhibited  in  Figure  6,  serves  as  a  guide 
to  identify  the  data  needed  by  the  NETWORK'S  Information  Specialist  to 
provide  the  best  possible  response.  The  request  form  aids  users  in 
identifying  the  following  items: 

o  Key  concepts  related  to  their  information  needs, 
o  How  the  information  will  be  used, 
o  Type  of  information  the  user  is  interested  in,  and 
o  Required  response  format. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  Information  Request  Form  is  used  to  document  the 
action  that  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  response  to  the  user's 
information  request.  The  completed  forms  are  filed  in  alphabetical  order 
by  the  requestor's  last  name  and  retained  in  case  any  follow-up  on  the  same 
request  is  necessary.  The  completed  forms  are  also  used  in-house  to 
provide  information  for  subsequent  similar  questions  and  used  to  compile 
evaluation  statistics  regarding  the  NETWORK'S  activities  and  use  of 
services.  Finally,  the  requestor's  name  and  address  information  is  used  to 
generate  and  update  the  mailing  list  maintained  by  the  NETWORK. 

Log  In.  Regardless  of  how  questions  are  initiated,  the  request  is 
recorded  in  the  Information  Request  Log.  The  Request  Log,  exhibited  in 
Figure  7,  maintains  the  following  information: 

o  Who  recorded  the  request, 

o  Total  number  of  questions  received  to  date. 
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o  Date  the  Inquiry  was  received, 
o  Requestor's  name  and  address, 
o  Nature  of  the  request, 
o  Method  of  contact, 
o  Date  followed  up,  and 
o  Type  of  information  provided. 

The  log  furnishes  a  simple  way  to  monitor  information  requests.  In 
addition,  the  Request  Log  enables  the  NETWORK  staff  to  maintain  basic 
statistical  data  about  the  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral  Services.  The 
statistical  summaries  that  can  be  generated  from  the  form  include: 

o  Number  of  information  requests  processed, 
o  User's  position  and  military  service  affiliation, 
o  Mode  of  contact, 

o  Type  of  request  and  response  format,  and 
o  Response  turnaround  time. 


Based  on  the  information  obtained  from  the  user  and  recorded  on  the 
Information  Request  Form,  a  determination  is  made  on  the  appropriate  method 
to  be  used  to  best  answer  the  inquiry.  As  noted  previously,  there  are 
several  strategies  from  which  to  choose.  One  of  the  most  useful  resources 
offered  by  the  NETWORK  is  the  availability  of  various  computerized 
databases.  These  resources  and  others  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
information  responses  are  discussed  below. 
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Military  Educators  Resource  NETWORK  Database.  The  NETWORK'S  computerized 
database  has  been  described  in  detail  in  the  previous  section  of  this 
report.  This  specialized  in-house  database  is  comprised  of  two  distinct 
files:  a  Bibliographic  File  and  a  Human  Resources  Directory  File.  If 
determined  that  the  requestor  can  benefit  from  information  contained  in 
journal  articles  and/or  research  papers,  the  Bibliographic  File  will  be 
searched.  This  portion  of  the  database  contains  a  collection  of  citations 
of  the  most  current  or  comprehensive  articles  and  papers  from  the 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  and  National  Technical 
Information  Service  (NTIS)  databases  dealing  with  topics  of  most  interest 
to  military  educators.  This  file  provides  citations  which  are  specially 
formatted  (see  Figures  1  and  2)  to  give  users  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  read 
a  synopsis  of  what  information  exists  on  their  subjects. 

The  citation  also  provides  a  guide  to  locating  the  original  document 
through  a  library.  For  those  users  who  have  limited  access  to  a  local 
library,  a  cover  letter  is  included  with  the  search  results  giving  detailed 
instructions  on  alternate  document  retrieval.  In  addition,  the  NETWORK  is 
always  available  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  original  documents  if  no 
other  method  exists. 

A  search  of  the  Bibliographic  File  is  begun  by  checking  the  key  words  used 
by  the  inquirer  to  describe  his  or  her  information  need.  The  NETWORK 
Thesaurus  is  then  checked  to  see  which  descriptive  words  most  closely 
describe  the  subject.  By  checking  for  materials  which  contain  these  key 
words  via  a  computer  terminal,  pertinent  citations  can  be  located,  printed 
out  and  sent  to  the  user.  To  make  the  search  more  complete,  words  other 
than  those  in  the  NETWORK  Thesaurus  can  be  used  in  a  free  text  search  of 
the  abstract  portion  of  the  citation  to  locate  additional  information. 


If  a  requestor  can  benefit  from  information  about  ongoing  education 
programs  or  research  efforts,  the  Human  Resources  Directory  File  will  be 
searched.  This  portion  of  the  NETWORK'S  database  serves  several  important 
functions.  First,  it  provides  a  link  to  education  personnel  and  programs 
in  operation  at  various  education  centers.  Abstracted  in  this  database 
file  are  responses  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  Army  Continuing  Education 
Centers  (ACES).  Each  abstract  contains  information  such  as:  type  of 
computer  equipment  available  at  the  installation;  types  of  educational 
programs  that  have  been  developed;  MOS  training  provided;  and  any  BSEP, 
ASEP,  and  ESL  programs  offered  on  or  off  base  and  their  frequency.  This 
information  including  the  name  of  the  installation's  ESO  or  other  persons 
to  contact  as  well  as  the  complete  address  of  the  installation  can  be 
printed  out  and  sent  to  the  requestor  on  specially  formatted  citations  (see 
Figures  3  and  4)  similar  to  those  of  the  Bibliographic  File. 

Second,  the  Human  Resources  Directory  provides  referrals  to  points-of- 
contact  specializing  in  a  variety  of  areas  of  particular  interest  to 
military  educators.  Examples  include  information  on  where  to  send  for 
military-related  publications,  a  listing  of  installations  providing  courses 
on  military  procedures,  the  names  of  companies  which  provide  various 
evaluation  services,  and  other  miscellaneous  references.  The  information 
included  in  the  Human  Resources  Directory  File  is  identified  primarily 
through  research  for  answers  to  inquiries  and  is  continually  augmented  as 
pertinent  references  are  found. 

Third,  this  file  contains  descriptive  information  about  on-going  military 
research  projects.  In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  research  study, 
points-of-contact  are  specified.  Having  access  to  this  portion  of  the 
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network's  database  allows  military  educators  to  become  cognizant  of  the 
areas  in  which  research  is  being  conducted.  In  some  cases,  this  file  has 
been  the  only  source  of  information  available  on  a  particular  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  two  in-house  database  files,  a  search  can  involve  a 
number  of  commercially  available  databases  depending  upon  the  scope  of  the 
question.  Searching  techniques  are  similar  to  those  used  for  the  NETWORK'S 
database.  Using  a  computer  terminal,  such  as  a  Texas  Instrument  Silent 
700,  a  subject  not  covered  in-house  can  be  searched  and  a  print  out  of  the 
results  can  be  produced.  If  appropriate,  the  citations  retrieved  from 
these  searches  will  be  formatted  and  included  in  the  NETWORK'S  database. 
Thus,  only  pertinent  topics  generated  from  actual  military  educators' 
inquiries  are  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  NETWORK'S  database. 

In  some  cases,  answers  can  be  found  by  checking  the  NETWORK'S  library 
collection  which  contains  a  vertical  file,  periodical  collection,  and  book 
collection.  The  vertical  file  contains  ephemeral  pieces  of  information  of 
interest  to  educators  such  as  vendor  brochures  pertaining  to  computer 
software  and  hardware,  educational  publications  and  testing  materials.  In 
addition,  the  vertical  file  contains  information  on  conferences, 
newsletters  and  listings  of  other  library  collections.  The  NETWORK  staff 
continually  update  this  file  to  keep  military  educators  more  informed  and 
to  provide  support  for  the  NETWORK'S  Current  Awareness  Service. 

The  periodical  collection  is  comprised  of  various  educational  journals  of 
interest  to  the  NETWORK'S  target  population.  These  periodicals  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  keeping  the  NETWORK  staff  informed  of  educational 
developments  which  can  be  shared  with  NETWORK  users  as  well  as  being  a 
reference  tool  for  responses  to  inquiries. 
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Finally,  the  library  contains  a  collection  of  books  on  numerous  educational 
topics  which  are  useful  for  inquiries  and  general  reference  purposes. 
These  books  are  also  cited  in  the  Bibliographic  File  so  that  a  search  will 
indicate  the  books  in  the  library  that  address  the  topic  In  question.  On 
rare  occasions,  books  may  be  loaned  to  users  in  response  to  an  inquiry. 

In  the  event  that  a  question  involves  the  need  for  information  not 
available  in  the  NETWORK'S  library  collection,  a  trip  to  an  appropriate 
library  is  made.  This  action  may  be  one  of  several  steps  taken  to  provide 
a  proper  response.  The  types  of  requests  which  prompt  this  action  include 
the  need  for  information  obtained  by  reviewing  large  software  directories, 
locating  independent  study  sources  for  military  personnel  trying  to 
complete  degrees,  and  other  miscellaneous  requests  involving  reference 
material  not  contained  in  the  NETWORK'S  library. 

Some  of  the  users  contacting  the  NETWORK  request  information  about  the 
network's  services  and/or  request  specific  copies  of  the  NETWORK'S 
publications.  In  this  event,  previous  NETWORK  publications  are  sent  to  the 
requestor  which  more  fully  explain  the  NETWORK'S  purpose  and  provide 
examples  of  the  type  of  information  available  through  the  NETWORK. 
Additionally,  the  name  and  address  of  the  inquirer  is  included  in  the 
mailing  list. 

Ail  the  preceding  methods  of  processing  information  requests  can  be  used 
independently  or  in  combination  depending  upon  how  the  user  can  best  be 
served.  The  methods  employed  are  selected  by  the  NETWORK'S  Information 
Specialist  based  primarily  on  the  type  of  information  requested.  The  final 
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step  in  the  response  procedure  is  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  method 
of  contacting  the  requestor  with  the  response.  If  the  question  can  be 
answered  simply,  a  telephone  call  is  made  both  to  expedite  supplying  the 
information  to  the  user  as  well  as  to  efficiently  use  the  time  of  the 
Information  Specialist.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  only  way  to  respond  to 
an  inquiry  is  by  maii,  including  a  personal  letter  providing  the  necessary 
information  and/or  sending  reievant  materials. 

Log  Out.  After  a  request  has  been  properly  responded  to,  the  Information 
Specialist  notes  the  compietion  of  a  request  by  indicating  on  the 
Information  Request  Log  the  date  the  information  was  provided  or  sent,  the 
method  of  response,  and  materials  provided.  This  completed  log  serves  as  a 
reference  tool  for  evaluation  purposes,  providing  pertinent  information 
about  requests  received  in  an  easy-to^read,  accessible  format.  The  name  of 
the  requestor  is  then  checked  against  the  NETWORK'S  mailing  list,  and,  if 
necessary,  added  to  the  list.  Finally,  copies  of  any  correspondence  and 
materials  sent  are  stapled  together  with  the  Information  Request  Form  and 
the  request  is  filed  under  the  requestor's  last  name. 
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IV.  PUBLICATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISSEMINATION  SERVICE 


A  major  consideration  in  the  identification  of  services  to  be  offered  by 
the  NETWORK  was  the  need  to  provide  a  mechanism  that  allowed  for  the 
proactive  dissemination  of  information  and  also  served  to  stimulate  user 
requests.  This  concern  was  clearly  identified  in  the  synthesis  of  the 
needs  assessment  data  and  was  fully  addressed  in  the  operational  design 
plan  through  the  provision  of  the  Publication  Development  and  Dissemination 
Service.  The  objectives  established  for  this  service  were:  (a)  to  promote 

the  NETWORK  services  and  (b)  to  disseminate  important  new  information  In 
the  area  of  adult  and  continuing  education. 


Four  types  of  publications  are  provided  through  this  service.  These 
include:  a  brochure,  a  roiodex  card,  a  newsletter,  and  fact  sheets.  The 
operational  design  associated  with  each  of  these  publications  is  described 
in  this  section  of  the  report.  In  addition,  copies  of  all  major 
publications  developed  by  the  NETWORK  staff  are  included  in  the  appendices. 


Brochure  and  Rolodex  Card 


A  descriptive  brochure  was  developed  by  the  NETWORK  staff  in  order  to  (a) 
identify  for  the  user  population,  the  purpose  and  objectives  established 
for  the  NETWORK,  (b)  publicize  and  explain  the  services  offered  by  the 
NETWORK,  and  (c)  inform  users  how  to  effectively  contact  and  use  the 
NETWORK.  A  copy  of  the  brochure,  developed  by  the  NETWORK  staff,  is 
exhibited  in  Appendix  E.  Specifically,  the  brochure  was  designed  to 
provide  the  following  information: 


o  A  description  of  the  mission  of  the  NETWORK, 
o  Identification  of  the  NETWORK'S  target  population, 


o  Description  of  the  NETWORK'S  services  and  information  products,  and 
o  Procedures  for  accessing  the  NETWORK. 

Copies  of  the  brochure  were  printed  and  disseminated  to  ail  Army  Continuing 
Education  Centers.  In  addition,  throughout  the  operational  period  of  the 
NETWORK,  copies  of  the  brochure  have  been  provided  to  users  in  response  to 
requests  for  additional  information  about  the  NETWORK,  distributed  to 
conference  participants  where  the  NETWORK  staff  participated  as  a  resource 
center,  and  disseminated  with  general  correspondence  as  well  as  through 
related  promotional  activities. 

An  additional  promotional  tool,  disseminated  in  conjunction  with  the 
brochure,  is  a  rolodex  card.  The  card  resembles  a  business  card  that 
contains  the  NETWORK'S  logo,  name,  address  and  telephone  number.  The 
printed  card,  exhibited  in  Figure  8,  has  small  slots  punched  in  the  bottom 
to  allow  the  card  to  be  used  in  a  standard-sized  rolodex  file. 

Newsletter 


Under  the  direction  of  the  NETWORK'S  Publication  Manager,  a  quarterly 
newsletter  entitled  the  NETWORK  Circuit  has  been  developed.  The  purpose  of 
the  newsletter  is  to  provide  a  variety  of  new  information  to  the  NETWORK'S 
target  population  that  would  assist  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  daily 
professional  activities.  The  newsletter  serves  as  a  tool  for  regularly 
communicating  information  about  educational  resources,  research  and  other 
news  to  military  educators. 
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The  general  design  of  the  newsletter  includes  feature  articles  about 
current  educational  programs,  (e.g.,  news  about  the  educational  reform 
movement,  and  the  veteran's  educational  assistance  programs);  a  Research 
Corner  containing  articles  about  ongoing  research  activities  sponsored  by 
the  military  (e.g.,  news  about  computerized  guidance  systems  and  the 
development  of  learning  strategies  educational  materials);  a  Resources 
Column  highlighting  new  and  existing  resources  on  special  topics  that 
represent  recurring  requests  posed  to  the  NETWORK;  and  Informative  news 
about  the  NETWORK'S  services.  Other  news  items  considered  for  Inclusion  in 
the  newsletter  include: 

o  Reviews  of  educational  books, 

o  Descriptions  of  model  mi  I i tary  educat ional  programs, 

o  A  questions  and  answer  column  where  users  submit  problems  they 
have  encountered  and  where  innovative  solutions  are  provided, 
and 

o  A  reader's  exchange  corner  where  educators  having  common 
education  interests  can  trade  information. 

Throughout  the  pilot  operational  period  of  the  NETWORK,  four  newsletters 
have  been  developed.  Copies  of  the  newsletters  are  exhibited  in  Appendix  F 
In  order  to  provide  examples  of  the  articles  and  information  contained  in 
the  newsletters  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  graphical  designs  utilized  in 
thi s  publ ication. 

A  working  draft  of  each  issue  is  first  prepared  and  submitted  for  technical 
review  and  approval.  Once  approval  is  received,  the  newsletter  is  typeset 
and  a  graphic  layout  is  completed  in  preparation  for  printing.  Copies  of 
the  newsletter  are  then  printed  on  quality  bond  paper  and  disseminated  to 
all  individuals  listed  on  the  NETWORK'S  mailing  list.  Additional  copies 
are  maintained  by  the  NETWORK  to  use  in  response  to  requests  for  copies  of 
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the  newsletter  or  used  to  respond  to  information  requests  related  to  the 
subject(s)  addressed  in  this  publication. 

Fact  Sheets 


This  NETWORK  publication  is  designed  to  provide  a  synopsis  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  a  particular  topic.  This  format  is  believed  to  be 
extremely  well-suited  to  military  educators  because  of  its  concise  style 
and  the  resource  information  included  with  the  synopsis.  This  publication 
has  been  simply  entitled  the  NETWORK  Fact  Sheet. 

Three  fact  sheets  were  prepared  over  the  operational  phase  of  the  NETWORK. 
Copies  of  each  issue  are  exhibited  in  Appendix  C  to  demonstrate  the  graphic 
format  of  the  fact  sheets  and  to  highlight  the  type  of  information  provided 
through  this  publication.  The  topics  of  the  three  fact  sheets  developed 
under  the  direction  of  the  NETWORK'S  Publication  Manager  included: 
"Computer  Literacy  and  the  Army  Educator,"  "The  NETWORK  Inquiry  Response 
Service,"  and  "Evaluating  Instructional  Software."  Topics  for  the  fact 
sheets  are  selected  by  the  NETWORK  staff  based  on  the  subject  areas  of 
recurring  information  requests. 

Each  issue  is  designed  to  contain  a  brief  information  summary  or  abstract 
as  well  as  a  list  of  resources  that  can  be  consulted  for  additional 
information  on  the  topic.  A  working  draft  is  prepared  and  submitted  for 
technical  review  and  approval.  Once  approval  is  received,  the  fact  sheet 
is  typeset  and  a  graphic  layout  is  completed  in  preparation  for  printing. 
An  appropriate  number  of  copies  is  printed  to  allow  copies  to  be 
distributed  to  all  individuals  listed  on  the  NETWORK'S  mailing  list  and  to 
use  to  respond  to  information  requests. 
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V.  CURRENT  AWARENESS  SERVICE 


The  Current  Awareness  Service  offered  by  the  Mllltray  Educators  Resource 
NETWORK  has  been  designed  to  distribute,  on  a  regular  basis,  information 
about  new  resources  or  advances  in  the  aduit  basic  ski i Is  and  continuing 
education  field.  This  service  is  also  intended  to  provide  a  link  between 
the  network's  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral  Services  and  the  Publication 
Development  and  Dissemination  Service.  As  previously  discussed,  the  former 
set  of  services  transmits  information  in  response  to  questions  or  requests 
received  from  users,  while  the  publication  service  responds  to  the 
predicted  information  needs  of  the  NETWORK'S  target  population.  Thus, 
through  the  publication  service,  information  is  synthesized  and  distributed 
in  a  "proactive"  manner  rather  than  "reactive"  to  a  specific  information 
request. 

Two  current  awareness  activities  undertaken  by  the  NETWORK  staff  serve  to 
provide  the  functional  links  between  the  NETWORK'S  other  services.  These 
activities  are;  the  development  and  distribution  of  the  NETWORK  Vanguard; 
and  the  offering  of  the  NETWORK  Profiles  Service.  Together  these 
activities  keep  the  NETWORK'S  user  population  abreast  of  current 
information  in  the  education  field  as  it  relates  to  military  education 
programs.  The  operational  procedures  related  to  each  activity  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  this  section  of  the  report.  In  addition,  copies  of 
related  publications  are  provided  in  the  appendices. 
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Interview  and  questionnaire  data  obtained  through  the  conduct  of  the  needs 
assessment  indicated  that  military  educators  desired  to  be  kept  abreast  of 
current  information  In  their  professional  field.  In  order  to  address  this 
particular  need,  the  NETVfORK  staff  believed  that  information  related  to 
current  articles  published  in  professional  journals  would  serve  to 
highlight  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  military  educators  new  resources 
and  findings  in  the  adult  education  field.  Thus,  the  NETWORK  Vanguard 
publication  was  planned. 


This  publication  contains  photocopies  of  the  tables-of-contents  of  key 
journals  in  the  education  field  that  are  considered  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  military  educators.  In  addition,  each  issue  contains 
instructions  on  how  to  obtain  copies  of  the  listed  articles  through  the 
educator's  post  library  or  by  requesting  reprints  from  the  journal  or 
author. 


A  cadre  of  professional  journals  are  continually  reviewed  by  project  staff 
in  order  to  select  the  most  appropriate  tables-of-contents  to  be  published 
in  the  NETWORK  Vanguard.  The  journals  that  are  reviewed  and/or  maintained 
by  the  NETWORK  are  listed  In  each  issue  of  the  NETWORK  Vanguard  which  is 
disseminated  quarterly.  A  camera-ready  version  is  prepared  by  the 
network's  Publication  Manager  and  submitted  for  off-set  printing.  An 
appropropr late  number  of  copies  is  produced  in  order  to  conduct  a  complete 
mailing  to  all  individuals  listed  on  the  NETWORK'S  mailing  list  and  to 
maintain  additional  copies  for  use  in  response  to  requests.  Four  issues  of 
the  NETWORK  Vanguard  have  been  developed  under  the  direction  of  the 
NETWORK'S  Publication  Manager.  Copies  of  each  issue  are  exhibited  in 
Appendix  H. 


NETWORK  Prof i les  Service 


The  second  current  awareness  activity  entails  the  development  and  pilot 
testing  of  the  NETWORK  Profiles  Service.  This  activity  provides  a  select 
set  of  Army  educators  with  the  most  recent  Information  related  to  the 
individual  educator's  pre-stated  information  interests.  This  customized 
service  involves  creating  a  profile  and  matching  the  profile  on  a  periodic 
basis  against  new  citations  contained  in  the  NETWORK'S  computerized 
database.  Thus,  educators  periodically  receive  information  about  current 
research  efforts,  publications,  and/or  other  resources  that  match  their 
pre-stated  profile. 

The  specific  type  of  information  received  is  determined  by  the  topics  the 
participants  indicate  are  of  special  interest  to  them.  The  topics  are 
identified  by  asking  the  participant  to  complete  a  one-page  checklist.  The 
NETWORK  Profiles  Checklist,  exhibited  in  Figure  9,  contains  a  list  of 
educational  topics  from  which  the  participant  is  to  select  four  topics  of 
professional  interest  to  them.  The  completed  profiles  are  then  used  to 
identify  citations  in  the  NETWORK'S  database  that  match  the  educator's 
profile.  Once  the  citations  are  identified,  a  computer  printout  is 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  individual.  A  specialized  printout  is  prepared 
periodically  as  the  database  is  updated. 

This  current  awareness  service  automatically  provides  participants  with 
current  information  that  can  be  utilized  by  the  individual  in  the 
undertaking  of  his  or  her  professional  activities.  Preparation  of 
responses  and  the  dissemination  of  information  are  not  based  on  the  receipt 
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NETWORK  PROnLE  CHECKUST 
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Audiovuual  aquipmsM  tvaluadow 
Basic  skills  cunioils.  iasouetioaal  mmriili  aad  wsa 


Cufiiculam  devsIopaMSi 
Cufikiilin  svshiadoas 


Isvsls 


Fuacdoasl  bask  skills,  inchkiag  job^ais 
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ESL 


Writiap 
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Daily  lifo  copiap 
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Teaebiap  mstbods 
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Career  plsaainp  and  guidauoe 

Civilian  labor  fore*  maikai  data 

Compuar-baasd  piiirtsars  systanw 

Couasaikp  msdiods 

Croas-cultutal  cmuiasliap 

tiifonnukwi  of  rolhfn  vocaciooil  sdnolt 

cducaiioo^  iflaiiftKioM 

OTHER  ispaeiiy): 
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Coaoactiap  requiiamsMS 

Economk  analysis:  coat-btncflt  analysis:  affactivenesa 
analysk 

Can^  manapaiiM  skills 

Markstinp  sducsiionsi  proptmis 

Needs  assessinant  uebniquss 

Proptam  and  cunkulum  cvaluaiioa  lachniquas 

Rcacaicb  incthods 

OTHER  (spcciiy): 


Gavsnuasat/Military  lafannsriaa 


□ 


Damoprapbic  data 

Directives  and  repulanty  informaaon 

Federal  budpci  approptiaiions 

Rcssarch  and  proprams  in  other  Aimy  inaiallations 

Resaareb  aad  ptoprams  in  other  bfincbsa  of  dm  militaty 

Slam  educational  apcncks  polkias:  educational  rsquiie* 

mams;  lepal  issues 

OTHER  (specify): _ 


Cotnptitar  Systsaas 


Computer  equipmem  evaluations 
Compuiar  sysiams  compaiibiliiy 
Computer  systems  cvalumio* 
Software  evaluations 
OTHER  (specify): _ 


'I.  What  types  of  information  bast  suit 
your  naadsT  (Chack  all  that  apply) 

□  BIbl lopraphlas  with  abstracts 

□  Nawslattars 

Q  Research  sumnarlas 

□  Referrals 

□  Not  leas  of  confarancas,  workshops, 
and  meatinps 

O  Other  (specify):^ _ 


III.  Plaasa  provide  th*  information 
raquastad  below: 

NAHI;  _ 

TITLE;  _ 

MAILING  ADDRESS;  _ 


TELEPHONE  NUMBER: 


PT555I 
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of  a  request,  but  rather  the  response  is  "proactive"  and  designed  to  keep 
the  individual  abreast  with  current  developments  in  the  field. 

This  service  was  initiated  as  a  pilot  effort  during  the  Initial  operational 
phase  of  the  NETWORK.  A  sample  of  approximately  twenty  overseas  education 
personnel  were  asked  to  participate  in  this  effort  because  it  was  believed 
that  overseas  military  educators  are  generally  more  Isolated  than  CONUS 
personnel.  Their  involvement  in  the  pilot  test  did  not  preclude  their  use 
of  the  other  NETWORK  services. 


VI.  SUMMARY 


The  Military  Educators  Resource  NETWORK  has  been  in  operation  since  March 
1982.  During  this  phase  of  operation,  the  NETWORK  staff  have  been  able  to 
pilot  test  the  information  services  offered  by  the  NETWORK.  These  include: 
the  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral  Services,  the  Publication  Development  and 
Dissemination  Service,  and  the  Current  Awareness  Service.  This  report 
documents  the  operational  procedures  associated  with  each  of  the  services. 
This  descriptive  information  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  continued 
operation  of  the  NETWORK  following  the  completion  of  the  pilot  test. 

The  foundation  of  the  NETWORK'S  information  services  is  a  collection  of 
materials  that  relate  to  adult  basic  skills  and  continuing  education  issues 
and  that  represent  the  information  needs  of  the  NETWORK'S  user  groups.  The 
collection  of  materials  is  maintained  by  the  NETWORK'S  computerized 
database  and  library  collection.  The  computerized  database  contains  two 
components:  a  Bibliographic  File  and  a  Human  Resources  Directory  File. 
File  specifications  and  print  formats  associated  with  each  file  are 
highlighted.  The  function  of  the  three  components  of  the  NETWORK  library, 
that  is,  the  periodical  collection,  book  collection  and  card  catalog,  and  a 
vertical  file,  are  described.  Related  procedures  and  operational  forms  are 
specified  for  each  component.  The  report  discusses  the  purpose  and 
function  of  each  of  the  NETWORK'S  information  services.  In  addition,  the 
links  between  the  NETWORK'S  services  and  database/l ibrary  collection  are 
iterated.  The  Inquiry  Response  and  Referral  Services  provide  a  mechanism 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  that  meets  the  expressed  needs  of 
users.  Request  processing  and  response  preparation  procedures  are 
identified  and  specific  examples  of  processing  forms  and  request  logs  are 
provided. 
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In  order  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  the  proactive  dissemination  of 
information  that  would  assist  the  NETWORK'S  target  user  groups  in  their 
daily  professional  activities  as  well  as  encourage  users  to  utilize  the 
network's  services,  a  Publication  Development  and  Dissemination  Service  is 
offered.  This  service  includes  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  a 
brochure  and  rolodex  card,  a  newsletter  and  fact  sheets.  Organizational 
design  considerations  for  each  publication  are  provided.  In  addition, 
copies  of  the  quarterly  newsletter,  the  NETWORK  Circuit,  and  the  NETWORK 
Fact  Sheet  are  exhibited  to  Illustrate  the  graphic  design  and  information 
content  of  these  publications. 

Finally,  two  activities  offered  through  the  Current  Awareness  Service 
designed  to  provide  functional  links  between  the  NETWORK'S  other  services 
are  described  in  detail.  These  activities  include:  (a)  the  development 
and  distribution  of  the  NETWORK  Vanguard,  a  publication  that  provides 
proactive  information  about  current  professional  journal  articles,  and  (b) 
the  "NETWORK  Profiles  Service"  which  provides  customized  information  to 
military  educators.  Both  activities  provide,  on  a  regular  basis,  proactive 
information  about  new  resources  or  advances  in  education.  The  report 
highlights  the  operational  procedures  associated  with  these  activities  and 
exhibits  related  publications. 

As  noted,  this  report  provides  a  full  description  of  the  NETWORK'S 
operational  procedures.  The  documentation  provided  through  this  report 
serves  to  enhance  the  continued  operation  of  the  NETWORK  following  the 
completion  of  the  pilot  test  of  the  NETWORK'S  operational  design.  Specific 
evaluative  information  gathered  during  this  operational  phase  will  be 
synthesized  and  summarized  in  the  final  report  of  the  BSRC  information 
component  currently  in  preparation  by  project  staff. 
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NETWORK  aRCUIT 
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July  1983 


The  NETWORK:  Under  Construction 


“Good  aftemoofi.  Thank  you  for  call- 
ins  the  NETWORK.  May  I  help  you?" 
If  you  hear  these  words,  you  will  have 
contacted  the  Military  Uucaton  Re¬ 
source  NETWORK.  Staff  of  the  NET¬ 
WORK  are  anxious  to  help  you  find  the 
information  you  need  quickly  and  also  to 
chat  with  you  about  the  continued 
development  and  relinement  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  the  NETWORK  hu  to  offer. 

Over  a  year  afo,  staff  from  the  Army 
Research  Institute  (ARI),  The  Adjutant 
General's  Office  ITAGO)  and 
Inter Amenca  Research  Associates  com¬ 
bined  forces  to  plan  a  service  designed 
especially  for  Army  education  person¬ 
nel.  The  loni-term  goal  esublished  by 
this  group  was  to  enhance  the  Army's 
educational  programs  by  linking  military 
educators  throughout  the  trorld.  As  of 
March  1983.  the  NETWORK  opened  its 
doon,  thereby  providing  a  link  for  mili- 
ury  educators  to  share  information  and 
resources  among  themselves. 

The  first  stones  of  the  NETWORK'S 
foundation  were  laid  through  an  exten¬ 
sive  needs  assessment.  Over  a  three 
month  period,  education  personnel  from 
Major  Commands,  various  Army  educa¬ 
tion  centers.  ARI,  and  TAGO  shared 
their  educational  concerns  in  personal 
interviews,  telephone  conversations, 
and  lengthy  questionnaires  designed  to 
gather  information  about  both  what 


they  have  and  what  they  need  to  operate 
effective  educational  prograiM.  These 
discussions  helped  to  shape  the 
preliminary  scope  and  direction  of  the 
NETWORK  services.  These  insights 
have  been  used  to  initiate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  services  and  a  computerized 
directory  or  daubase  of  information 
about  resources  relevant  to  adult  buic 
skills  educational  research  and  program 
development  A  more  deuiled  deKtip- 
tion  of  these  services  and  the  database 
itself  is  provided  in  an  accompanying 
article  in  this  newsletter. 

Needs  assessment,  however,  is  an 
ongoing  process.  As  new  issues  are 
brought  to  light  the  NETWORK  will 
continue  to  evolve  to  respond  to  your 
needs.  The  quality  of  the  NETWORK’S 
responses  depends  upon  your  participa¬ 
tion  and  Input  The  concept  of  the  NET¬ 
WORK  as  a  means  of  sharing  informa¬ 
tion  about  resources  demands  a  close 
relationship  between  this  information 
center  and  you.  the  users  and  panici- 
panis.  Obviously,  many  of  you  are  in  the 
best  position,  through  your  work,  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  that  will  help  others 
with  similar  interests  to  keep  up  with 
constantly  changing  educational  re¬ 
search  and  programs.  Although  the 
NETWORK  IS  evolving  to  assist  you 
much  like  a  library  reference  service 
would,  our  interdependence  makes  It 


especially  impoitant  that  we  get  to  know 
you.  and  that  you  get  u>  know  us. 

The  NETWORK  staff  have  developed 
and  distributed  a  brochure  and  rolodex 
card  to  explain  the  NETWORK'S  mis¬ 
sion  and  services.  If  you  haven't 
received  them,  let  us  know!  If  you  are 
not  yet  on  our  mailing  list  or  if  your 
address  label  is  wrong,  complete  and 
return  the  Mailing  Lise  Update  Form 
provided  in  this  newsletter. 

The  NETWORK’S  services  are  /ret, 
but  there  is  one  catch.  Your  suggestions 
and  Input  are  needed  to  develop  further 
the  NETWORK'S  services,  and  we 
encourage  you  to  help  us  identify  per¬ 
sons.  matenals.  and  resources  which  will 
enhance  the  operation  of  the  Army’s 
education  programs.  Write  or  call  us  — 
even  if  you  ate  just  curious. 

Good  afternoon.  Thank  you  for  calling 
the  NETWORK.  .May  we  help  you? 


NETWORK  Services 
Provided  To  Meet  Your 
Information  Needs 

The  Military  Educators  Resource 
NETWORK  is  evolving  to  help  miliury 
educators  address  the  problems  they 
encounter  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
effective  educational  programs.  The 
NETWORK  also  aims  to  keep  Army 
educational  professionals  informed  of 
current  research  and  significant  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  field.  To  meet  these 
objectives,  the  NETWORK  provides  an 
inquiry  response  service,  a  Points  of 
Contact  (POC)  referral  service,  a  current 
awareness  service,  and  a  publications 
service.  Each  of  these  services  revolves 
around  the  development  of  a  specialized 
directory  or  daubase  of  information  for 
the  Army  educator.  This  specialized 
daubase  includes  literature  ciutions  and 
resources  relevant  to  adult  basic  skills 
education.  The  daubase  has  been  com- 
See  Services  pa|C  2 


How  to  Contact  the  NETWORK 


NETWORK  suff  are  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  assisunce  in  response  to  your 
telephone  or  mail  requests. 
Telephone  requesu  may  be  made 
between  9:00  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  eastern 
time  at  (703)  522-0667,  For  your 
convenience  and  the  convenience 
of  overseu  users,  a  telephone 
message  service  provides  twenty- 


four  hour  access  to  the  NET¬ 
WORK.  The  NETWORK  can  also 
be  accessed  through  the  Pentagon 
switch  at  695-0441  Requesu  may 
be  mailed  to  the  NETWORK  suff 
at  the  following  address: 

Military  Educators  Resource 
NETWORK 

1555  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  508 
Rosslyn.  Virginia  22209 
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FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


-ST 


0««r  Miti'cary  CduCAcor  : 

I  0lt«s«d  to  inform  you  of  Chd  Mrwicot  nom  off«r*d  by  t^o  Militory 
Cdwcatori  Mtoureo  dCTWOdK,  a  orojoct  «ftonior«d  Oy  tb«  Adjutant  C«naral’$ 
O^f'ca  (TACO)  and  th#  Krwf  Rataaren  Instituia  for  tna  Sanav«ora)  and 
$ocia)  Sciancat  (AAi).  As  you  ara  a«ara.  ona  of  TAGO's  rasoonsioi 1 • t ias 
•s  to  provida  ooarationai  ^<danca  to  cha  Army  Continuing  education  Syttam 
(AC£S).  Thus,  Over  tha  pait  savaraf  months  ua  nava  i«raad  closaiy  with  a 
wariaty  of  Ar<iry  tducat<on  parsonnal,  AR  | ,  and  intarAmarica  Aasaareh  Asso* 
c>atas.  Inc.  in  tha  initial  formation  of  tha  NCTWQAK.  Throu9n  discussions 
with  thasa  groups  and  tha  compiation  of  a  naads  atsassmane.  tna  dfTWOAR 
has  aaan  charged  with  assisting  military  educators  in  the  daualopmant  and 
improwaf'mnt  of  the  Army's  education  prograM. 

The  NETWORK  is  das<gnad  to  sarva  as  a  sourca  of  information  about  adwcattonal 
research  and  program  dc«aiooment  and  is  .ntandad  to  aid  military  educators 
<n  the  overall  oparac'on  of  the  AC£S  programs,  with  amohasis  on  adult  basic 
shiMi  education.  The  services  offered  by  the  NETWORK  are  available  to 
Army  education  staff  fraa  of  charge. 

Jc  If  important  to  racogni/a  that  the  nCTWORK  is  an  evolving 
sarvica.  Thus,  vour  'tqwasts  and  input  arc  neadad  continually  to  shape  the 
information  and  products  (ha  NETWORK  nas  to  offar.  Simply  Put.  vour  feedback 
and  < dant I f icat 'Pn  of  rasourcas  will  assist  m  the  continued  davaiopmani  of 
the  NETWORK,  thereby  serving  changing  needs  of  military  educators. 

The  nE'WORK  Will  enhance  the  Army's  educational  programs  by  linttmg  military 
educators  throughout  the  world  so  that  they  may  be  ab>a  to  stay  apraast  of 
aave-oping  resources  •«  the  field.  Th.s  is  accomplished  Py  the  creation  of 
a  ccynputtr  I  <ad  database  which  contams  the  latest  information  m  aduU  basic 
s«'Nt  t0KiCstiOf>  and  research  as  wait  as  descriptions  of  vpr.ous  educational 
programs  operated  at  Army  <  ns  t  a  1 1 4t  <  ons .  When  you  contact  the  nETMRk  staff 
with  a  particular  r«guast  for  I nforHMt I  on ,  they  will  provide  VOU  with  a 
’■St  of  resources  and  'afarrais  ^oomts  of  contact)  uh«ch  wiM  assist  you 
>n  netting  vogr  information  needs,  in  addition,  the  NETWORK  staff  plan  to 
publish  periodically  a  newsletter  and  factshaat  uhichmiH  provide  detailed 
•nformation  about  new  resources  and  d'Scussions  on  education#)  topics. 

I  encourage  vou  to  contact  tr«  NETWORK  and  use  its  services,  which  are  of’ 
fared  free  of  charge.  >  also  encourage  you  to  contact  my  staff  or  the 
NETWORK'S  staff  and  provide  us  wth  feadbacK  regarding  the  usefulness  of 
ana  possib’c  ■'nprovemencs  n  ^ne  sarvcas  offered  Py  the  nCTwOKK.  so  that 
wi M  pe  batt«r  abifl  to  assist  vou  in  your  assigned  educational  tasks 
and  responsi b< f < C 'CS . 


COL.  Oanol^s  /.  f'vnn 

O' rector.  Xrmy  Continuing  CduCJt ■ 


Stfvim  rnxn  pim  I 

puterued  (o  iJlov  for  the  fast  retrieval  of 
inforntation  which  will  meet  the  trammi 
and  reseaich  needs  of  the  NETWORK’S 
panicipants. 

The  NETWORK'S  daubase  includes 
bibliofraphic  citations  and  abstracts  of 
documents  collected  by  the  NETWORK 
and  of  relevant  matenab  cited  In  the 
ERIC  and  NTIS  daubases.  The  human 
resources  component  of  the  databise 
includes  descriptions  of  on(oin(  re¬ 
search  projects,  various  educationai  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation  at  Army  insullations. 
as  well  as  points  of  contact  for  projects, 
msieiials  and  programs  operated  by  pn- 
vate  and  Federal  organizations.  These 
readily  accessible  resources  enable  the 
NETWORK  to  maintain  the  services  de¬ 
scribed  below. 

Inquiry  Response  Strvicc 

Inquiry  response  is  the  service  that 
comes  to  mind  when  users  think  of 
information  centers,  since  this  activity 
corresponds  quite  closely  to  the 
reference  service  provided  by  a 
llbrinan.  NETWORK  staff  respond  as 
quickly,  accurately,  and  completely  as 
possible  to  information  requests. 

NETWORK  staff  use  a  vanety  of 
strategies  to  locate  the  mformatton 
required  to  respond  to  requests.  The 
inquiry  response  process  may  involve 
searching  the  Military  Educators  Re¬ 
source  NETWORK'S  daubase.  sending 
one  or  more  of  the  NETWORK'S  pub¬ 
lications.  telephoning  individuals  in  the 
Army  or  outside  organizations,  visiting 
area  libraries  lo  locate  information,  or 
referring  ihe  inquirer  to  a  more  appro- 
pnate  source.  Depending  on  the  type  of 
Inquiry,  the  format  of  the  response  to 
the  user  may  be  a  verbal  transmission  of 
information  over  the  telephone,  print¬ 
outs  of  ciuiions  and  abstracts,  a  publica¬ 
tion.  or  a  personal  letter  conuining  the 
appropnate  information. 

inquiries  are  received  by  telephone, 
by  mail,  and  in  person.  The  NETWORK 
has  suff  available  to  receive  telephone 
requests  from  9:00  am.  to  4:30  p.m.. 
Monday  through  Friday  eastern  time.  A 
telephone  message  service  provides  24- 
hour  access  to  the  NETWORK. 

To  receive  the  most  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  shortest  time,  the  user  should 
See  Servlcw  page  7 
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RESEARCH  CORNER 


*'AREIS'' 

Computerized  Help  for  Education  Center 
Counselors 


The  VS  Army  is  committed  to  pro- 
viding  informstion  about  educational 
and  vocational  opportunities  to  its 
soldiers.  To  meet  this  commitment, 
counselora  at  Army  Education  Centers 
are  re<]uired  u>  provide  military  person¬ 
nel  with  educational  and  vocational 
counselini,  with  emphasis  on  military 
professional  development  and  educa¬ 
tional  benefits.  Both  the  increuing 
quantity  and  complexity  of  educational 
and  vocational  options  and  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Educauon  Center 
counselors  have  hampered  the  provision 
of  these  counselini  services. 

It  has  become  evident  that  other 
means  of  supplying  sundardired.  up-to- 
date,  eastly  accesaible  educational  and 
vocational  information  are  needed.  One 
such  means  is  a  computer-based  infor¬ 
mation  system.  Over  the  put  two 
decades,  a  growmi  number  of  guidance 
professionab  have  become  increwmgly 
committed  to  the  use  of  the  computer  to 
assist  with  acceu  and  delivery  of  indivi¬ 
dualized  educational  and  vocational 
information  (Kau  k  Shatkin.  1980)  The 
unique  capabilities  of  the  computer  to 
store,  search,  retrieve,  and  update  large 
masses  of  information;  to  relate  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  data  to  information 
about  the  user;  to  simulate  an  interac¬ 
tive  dialogue,  and,  to  serve  many  users 
simultaneously  with  information 
tailored  to  individual  needs,  have  vali¬ 
dated  the  worth  of  this  technological  aid 
to  the  counseling  proceu. 

The  Army  Education  Information 
System  lAREIS)  is  a  prototype  system 
designed  to  overcome  the  increue  of 
guidance  information  and  decreue  of 
counseling  penonnel  in  the  Army. 
AREIS,  a  computer-bued  career  gui¬ 
dance  system,  is  intended  to  function  in 
support  of,  not  instead  of.  the  activities 
performed  by  guidance  counselon.  As 
the  computer  carries  out  information 
retneving  and  dispensing  functions  and 
clerical  dunes,  counselora  should  gam 
time  to  perform  the  professional  dunes 
for  which  they  were  trained  and  for 
which  they  are  needed  —  one-to-one 


intervieanng,  group  guidance,  and  con¬ 
sultation. 

Needs  Asscsamcfit 

The  U5.  Army  Research  Institute  for 
the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
( ARI)  initiated  a  research  effort  in  1979 
to  conceptualize  and  develop  a  prototype 
computer-based  system  which  would 
provide  information  on  miliury  and 
civilian  education  programs  related  to 


views  per  soldier  per  year.  This  rep¬ 
resents  approximately  64  percent  of 
their  workload.  ESOs  and  counselora 
indicated  that  soldiers  generally  re¬ 
quested  information  about  the  Army 
Continuing  Education  System  (ACES) 
and  carter  planning.  ACES  information 
requested  included  the  following: 
a  Tuition  assistance; 
a  College  course  offerinp  on  or  near 
the  poet; 


As  the  computer  carries  out  information  retrieving  and  dispensing  functions 
and  clerical  duties,  counselors  should  gain  time  to  perform  the  professional 
duties  for  which  they  were  trained  and  for  which  they  are  needed. 


the  Army  career  progression.  This 
cfTort.  performed  by  the  Discover  Foun¬ 
dation.  Inc.,  under  contract  .MOA  903- 
79C-0279,  provided  a  design  for  the 
Army  Education  Information  System 
(AREIS)  based  on  the  result  of  a  needs 
assessment  survey  administered  to 
Education  Services  OfTicets  (ESOs)  and 
Education  Center  counselora  at  Army 
posts  worldwide  (Hams-Bowlsbey  k 
Rabush.  in  press). 

The  needs  assessment  instruments 
were  designed  to  collect  data  concern¬ 
ing: 

a  demographic  information  about  the 
Education  Center. 

a  the  vaneiy  and  frequency  of  Infor¬ 
mation  requested  by  soldiers  at  the 
Educauon  Center,  and 

a  ESO  and  counselor  attitudes  about 
using  computers. 

The  instruments  were  distributed  to 
all  major  commands.  The  return  rate  for 
the  ESOs  was  72  percent  with  131  of  182 
questionnaires  mailed  back.  The  return 
rate  for  counselon  was  64  percent  with 
313  of  494  counselora  responding. 

Counselors  indicated  that  half  of  their 
lime  IS  spent  on  one-to-one  counseling 
of  soldiers  with  the  remainder  disinb- 
uted  over  administrative  duties,  onenu- 
tion/outreach  programs,  clencal  duties, 
liaison  efforts,  research  an  development, 
and  other  miscellaneous  tasks.  Coun¬ 
selora  provide  an  average  of  two  inter¬ 


•  Orientation  to  the  Education 
Center  services; 

•  Associate  degree  programs; 

•  College  credit  for  military  experi¬ 
ence;  and 

•  Basic  Skills  Education  programs. 

The  moat  frequent  career  planning 

requests  concerned; 

•  Developing  a  personal  career  plan 
in  and  beyond  the  military; 

•  Assessing  Interests;  and 

•  .Making  the  transition  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  to  a  civilian  job. 

ESOs  and  counselors  also  responded 
to  a  senes  of  questions  designed  to 
assess  their  attitudes  about  the  use  of 
computers  to  deliver  ACES  information. 
They  indicated  that  computerization  of 
information  about  new  and  existing 
ACES  programs.  Department  of  the 
.Army  regulations,  master  schedule  of 
courses,  and  .Military  Occupational 
Specially  (MOS)  and  civilian  occupa¬ 
tions  would  be  useful.  ESOs  and  coun¬ 
selors  agreed  that  a  computenzed  system 
would  be  welcomed  by  counselors,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  receive  training  on  the 
use  of  the  computenzed  system,  because 
it  would  enable  them  to  counsel  more 
soldiers  by  reducing  their  administrative 
workload.  In  general.  ESOs  and  coun¬ 
selors  were  positive  about  the  value  of 
this  type  of  system  as  a  tool  to  support 
Education  Center  operations. 

See  AREIS  page  * 
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\11EIS  Conccpl 

The  needs  assessment  results  pro¬ 
vided  Che  rationale  for  the  AREIS  con¬ 
cept  which  is  a  computer-based  (utd- 
ance  system  designed  specificaUy  for 
Education  Center  use.  The  AREIS  is 
composed  of  four  courseware  subsys¬ 
tems  described  below.  Three  of  these 
serve  the  soldier  directly  by  providing 
information  concerning  soldier-selected 
counseling  issues.  The  fourth  subsystem 
stores  soldier  records  and  is  accessible 
only  by  counselors  and  Education 
Center  staff. 

ORIENTATION  is  the  entry  point  for 
the  soldier.  The  objectives  of  ORIEN¬ 
TATION  are  to: 

•  Familiame  the  user  with  the  com¬ 
puter  terminsl  and  primer: 

•  Provide  instruction  about  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  AREIS: 

•  Explain  the  Education  Center  ser¬ 
vices:  and 

•  Provide  an  overview  of  all  ACES 
programs. 

The  education  services  described  in 
this  subsystem  include  educational 
counseling  and  improvement,  skill 
development  and  recognition,  and  sup¬ 
port  services.  Brief  descriptions  of  six¬ 
teen  ACES  programs  including  appren¬ 
ticeship.  high  school  completion,  and 
tuition  assisunce  are  available  on  a 
menu  for  selection  by  the  soldier. 

SELF- IN  FORMATION  is  designed  to 
help  the  soldier  define  his/her  work- 
related  interests,  aptitudes,  skills,  and 
values.  The  soldier  may  select  from 
three  on-line  assessment  instruments 
which  are  scored  by  the  computer.  The 
on-line  interest  inventory  used  is  the 
L'NIACT  developed  by  the  Amencan 
College  Testing  program.  The  values  in¬ 
strument  enables  the  soldier  to  examine 
his/her  work-related  values  such  as  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  abilities  assessment 
allows  the  soldier  to  rate  him  or  herself 
on  several  abilities  such  as  mathematics 
as  compared  to  others.  A  list  of  appropri¬ 
ate  occupations  is  generated  for  the 
soldier  based  on  the  soldier's  response  to 
the  inventories  and  on  the  soldier's 
selection  of  educational  level.  AREIS 
also  generates  a  summary  that  consoli¬ 
dates  all  elements  of  self-information 
provided  by  the  soldier  Soldiers  can 
print  out  their  information  at  any  point. 


GOALS  AND  RUNNING  helps  the 
soldier  identify  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  short  and  long-range  goals.  It  also 
provides  details  of  ACES  programs 
which  can  help  the  soldier  achieve  his/ 
her  goals.  The  soldier  can  select  from 
preprogrammed  short-range  goals  which 
can  be  attained  while  serving  in  the 
Army  such  as: 

•  Improving  basic  skills; 

•  Getting  promoted:  and 

•  Improving  MOS  skills. 

The  soldier  may  also  select  from  a 
menu  of  long-range  goals  which  can  be 


achieved  during  or  after  the  Army 
career  including; 

•  Making  a  vocational  choice; 

•  Completing  the  next  step  in  educa¬ 
tion; 

•  Planning  a  military  career; 

•  Selecting  another  MOS;  and 

•  Deciding  about  re-enlistment. 

This  subsystem  of  AREIS  can  be 

localised  for  each  post  The  counselor/ 
administrator  can  input  the  master 
schedule  of  courses  on  or  off  post. 
Soldiers  who  wish  information  about 
completing  the  next  step  in  education 
can  access  this  information  and  learn 
what  courses  are  available,  special  re¬ 
quirements.  and  where  they  meet. 

Crosswalk  information  between  civi¬ 
lian  and  military  occupations  is  also 
included  under  this  subsystem.  Soldien 
or  counselors  can  enter  an  MOS  and  see 
what  civilian  occupations  are  related  to 
that  .MOS.  Under  "Selecting  .Another 
MOS"  soldiers  can  determine  what 
MOSs  are  related  to  civilian  occupations 
of  interest  to  them. 

COUNSELOR- ADMINISTRA  TOR 
has  been  designed  to  provide  counselors 
with  current  educational  and  vocational 
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information  to  be  used  during  counsel¬ 
ing  interviews.  This  subsystem,  main¬ 
tained  locally  at  each  Education  Center, 
contains  a  master  schedule  of  all  courses 
on  or  near  the  poet;  an  occupational  data 
file  of  420  civilian  occupations:  and  an 
MOS  data  file  which  indicates  corres¬ 
pondence  of  MOSs  to  civilian  occu¬ 
pations.  This  AREIS  subsystem  also 
maintains  a  record  of  each  soldier's 
SELF-INFORMATION  assessment  and 
GOALS  AND  PLANNING  activities.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  subsystem  is 
accessible  only  by  Education  Center 
staff  who  have  appropriate  passwords, 
and.  therefore,  each  soldier's  record  is 
secure. 

Field  TryoM 

The  fust  field  tryout  of  segments  of 
ihe  four  AREIS  subsystems  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Ft  Sill.  Oklahoma,  Educa¬ 
tion  Center  in  April  19M>.  The  segments 
were  programmed  in  PLANIT  (Pro¬ 
gramming  Language  for  Interactive 
Teaching)  on  the  Army's  UNIVaC 
1108  computer  at  the  Edgewood  Arse¬ 
nal,  Maryland,  and  delivered  to  Ft.  Sill  in 
a  time-shanng  mode. 

Twelve  counselors  and  sixty-four 
soldiers  participated  in  the  field  tryout. 
The  soldiers  were  volunteers  who  had 
come  into  the  Education  Center  for 
ACES  information.  On-line  surveys 
were  given  to  the  soldiers  pnor  to  using 
Ihe  AREIS  and  after  the  use  of  each 
subsystem  to  determine  their  attitudes 
on  the  usefulness,  clanty.  and  interest 
level  of  all  segments.  Survey  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  soldiers  perceived  AREIS 
to  be  useful  for  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  planning.  Counselors  indicated 
that  the  information  provided  by  the 
AREIS  subsystems  was  useful  and 
accurate.  They  responded  favorably  to 
the  delivery  of  educational  information 
to  soldiers  by  computer. 

A  cost/benefit  analysis  was  performed 
to  examine  alternate  delivery  systems 
for  the  AREIS.  The  hardware  configura¬ 
tions  compared  were  a  maxi-computer 
(such  as  that  used  during  the  field 
tryout),  a  distnbuted  network  of  mini¬ 
computers,  and  a  stand-alone  micro¬ 
computer  The  microcomputer  was 
selected  for  future  AREIS  development 
and  field  tests  because  it  is  the  most  cost 
See  AREIS  page  8 
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MAILING  UST  UPDATE 


Th«  form  batow  la  daaignad  to  aid  in  tha  computarlzatlon  of  our  mailing  Hat. 

To  add  your  nama  to  our  mailing  Mat,  plaaaa  complata  tha  lowar  portion  of  thia  form,  (old  tha  paga  so 
that  tha  NETWOAK's  addraaa  la  vlalbla,  add  tha  nacaaaary  poataga  (or  usa  a  govarnmant  frankad 
anvalopa),  and  raturn  It  to  ua. 
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To  return  inn  lorm  Add  postage  and  your  return  address,  fold  and  staple  so  that  the  NETWORK  is  tne  addresses 

Return  Address: 


Military  Educators  Resource  Network 
1555  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  508 
Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209 
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StrrlcM  rrom  PMt  2 

Spend  some  iime  formuUiini  the 
request  The  specieJist  who  responds  wiU 
need  to  know  the  foDowini  kinds  of 
infonnstion  from  the  user; 

•  Nune,  title,  organizstion,  tddress, 
telephone  number; 

•  Nsrrative  description  of  the  re¬ 
quest; 

•  Key  words  describing  the  subject 
of  the  request; 

•  Detsils  tbout  how  the  infomution 
will  be  used;  and 

•  Desired  or  preferred  response  for¬ 
mat 

An  Information  Request  Form  is 
available  to  assist  users  in  articulating 
their  information  needs.  Both  CONUS 
and  overseas  personnel  may  complete 
and  submit  the  form  by  mail  or  refer  to  it 
when  they  telephone  the  NETWORK 
Information  Specialist.  A  copy  of  the 
Information  Request  Form  will  be  sent 
to  all  users  presently  on  the  mailing  list 
and  to  Army  education  personnel  who 
request  one  by  conucting  the  NET¬ 
WORK 

TOC  Referral  Service 

To  ensure  complete  responses  to  in- 
quines.  the  NETWORK  suff  will  pro¬ 
vide  information  about  Points  of  Con¬ 
tact  (POC)  for  military  research  and 
educational  programs.  Oaubase  records 
containing  the  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  individuals  and  of¬ 
fices  that  deal  with  all  aspects  of  Army 
education  are  currently  being  created 
and  will  serve  as  an  "online  rolodex." 
These  records  are  intended  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  literature  citations  and 
abstracts  provided  in  response  to  in¬ 
quiries  from  users 

Current  Awareness  Service 

A  current  awareness  service  offered 
by  the  NETWORK  has  been  designed 
to  inform  military  educaion  about  the 
most  current  literature  and  resources  in 
the  field.  This  service  periodically  pro¬ 
vides  Army  educaiore  with  photocopies 
of  the  tables  of  contents  of  key  journals 
in  their  field.  Especially  significant  arti¬ 
cles  are  highlighted  on  the  photocopies 
to  indicate  their  imporunce.  Along  with 
the  photocopied  tables  of  contents,  users 
receive  guidance  on  how  to  obtain 


copies  of  the  ankles  through  their  post 
library  or  by  requesting  repnnts  from 
the  authors. 

Piiblleallona  Service 
The  NETWORK  has  developed  pub¬ 
lications  to  complement  the  NET¬ 
WORK'S  other  servicea.  The  goal  is  to 


Information  Included 
in  the  NETWORK'S 
Computerized 
Database 

Instructional  Materials  and  Basic 
Skills  Curricula  Oescnpiions  in  the 
Following  Areas: 
e  Compuution 

e  English  as  a  Second  Language 
e  Listening 
e  Reading 

#  Writing 

Instructional  Planning 

•  Learning  Strategies 

e  Self-paced  Instructional  Pro¬ 
grams 

Computer- Assisted  Instruction 
e  Computer  Literacy 
e  Equipment  Descriptions  and 
Evaluations 

•  Software  Descriptions  and 
Evaluations 

#  Systems  Descriptions  and 
Evaluations 


Other  Areas 

•  Curnculum  and  Educational 
Program  Evaluation  Techniques 
e  Needs  Assessment  Techni¬ 
ques 

e  Army  Installation  Program 
Descriptions  and  Related  Activities 
e  Military  and  Other  Appropn- 
ate  Federal  or  Civilian  Agencies' 
Research  in  the  Areas  of  Basic  Skills 
or  Computer- Assisted  Instruction 


promote  the  sennees  offered  by  the 
NETWORK  and  maintain  a  mechanism 
for  reporting  imporunt  new  information 
in  the  areas  of  adult  and  continuing 
education. 

Brochurt  and  Rolodex  Card.  For  pro¬ 
motional  purposes,  a  brochure  and 
rolodex  card  have  been  sent  to  users  on 
the  NETWORK  mailing  list.  These  two 
items  will  also  be  distnbuted  at  con¬ 
ferences  attended  by  Army  educators. 

Fact  Sheer.  From  time  to  time  the 
NETWORK  will  publish  a  fact  sheet, 
which  will  outline  the  mote  imporunt 
aspects  of  a  panicuJar  topic.  Topics  will 
be  determined  by  reviewing  information 
requests  fiequentJy  leceived  and  by  anti¬ 
cipating  user  needs  as  trends  in  the  field 
develop. 

Please  let  us  know  what  topics  would 
be  most  helpful  to  you. 

Sewslerter.  This  is  the  first  issue  of 
NETWORK  Circuit,  the  quarterly  news¬ 
letter  we  hope  users  will  find  a  valuable 
resource  for  exchanging  information. 
We  think  a  newsletter  is  an  imporunt 
networking  tool  and  urge  readers  to 
make  suggestions  for  topics  to  be 
covered.  Some  of  the  topics  we  are  con- 
sidenng  include: 

•  Methods  of  leaching  learning  stra¬ 
tegy  skills  to  adults. 

•  Improving  student  motivation:  and 

•  Ongoing  educational  research  ac¬ 
tivities  within  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  articles  will 
result  from  information  provided  by 
NETWORK  participants  on  how  they 
have  solved  problems  encountered  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Army 

The  NETWORK'S  services  are  a 
direct  response  to  the  information  needs 
of  Army  educators,  researchers,  and 
policymakers  The  initial  scope  of  these 
services  was  defined  via  concerns 
expressed  by  military  educators 
throughout  the  world.  The  future  direc¬ 
tion  of  these  services  will  evolve  from 
new  conucts  and  discussions  with  the 
NETWORK'S  participants  We  hope 
that  Army  educators  will  take  advantage 
of  both  the  services  offered  and  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  insights  into 
new  areas  of  interest. 
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feasible,  requires  a  minimum  of  techni¬ 
cal  and  clerical  support,  is  easily  oper¬ 
ated  by  non-techoKal  personnel,  and 
can  be  readily  installed  overseas. 
Further  information  on  the  field  tryout 
is  available  in  a  report  prepared  by  Carol 
Rabush  entitled  U.S.  Army  Research  In¬ 
stitute  Research  Note  82-3  Field  Tryout  of 
the  Army  Education  Iriformaiion  System 
(AREIS). 


Sams  of  AREIS  Ocvclopment 

The  results  of  the  field  tryout  are  guid¬ 
ing  further  development  of  the  four 
AREIS  subsystems  An  in-service  train¬ 
ing  package  has  been  prepared  to  train 
counselors  and  other  Education  Center 
personnel  in  the  operation  of  AREIS. 
User  manuals  have  also  been  written  for 
soldiers  and  counselors  to  guide  iheir 
interactions  with  the  compuier  as  they 
use  AREIS. 

AREIS  software,  programmed  in  PAS¬ 


CAL,  has  been  prepared  for  use  on  two 
multi-user  microcomputeis:  the  APPLE 
and  the  DISCOVERY 

Summary 

ARI  IS  guiding  the  development  and 
field  tests  of  AREIS  as  one  solution  to 
the  surge  of  information  which  must  be 
provided  to  soldiers  by  a  decreasing 
number  of  Education  Center  counselors. 
The  results  of  the  field  tests  will  be  a 
tested  set  of  specifications  for  a  micro¬ 
computer-based  counseling  support 
system  designed  to  meet  Army  Educa¬ 
tion  Center  counseling  information 
needs.  While  supporting  the  occupa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  Army,  AREIS  is 
expected  to  increase  soldier  potential, 
job  satisfaction,  and  educational  growth. 

For  further  information  contact  Dr  Zita 
Simutis.  VS.  Army  Research  Institute. 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue.  Alexandria, 
yir^inia  22333  C  <202)  274-5540  or 
AVTOVON  284-5540. 


bcrxowiu.  Melissa.  TV  eewieemwii  of  the  Army  Eeucanon  InformonoA  Syuem  <Ah£SSl  (Resesfch  Repon) 
Aiesanens.  VA  US.  Army  Reieercn  liutiiuie  r«  me  SehiviarAi  end  Sociei  Sciences.  OKemder  1912 
Harm-Sowlsbey.  J  RRsbusH.C  e/myromnfuiiif  fdWenon  'leediocsasnifiwiTecnnicsl  Repon)  Alex- 
andni.  VA  Ui  Army  Reseaicn  Insiiiute  tot  me  Sensmorai  ind  Sociel  Sciences,  m  ore$t 
Kxti.  M  R  a  Sha'.Kin.  L  ComewAr  axiisiee ewOonct  rpnceprsendpreciices<ET5Reseercn  Repon  BO-tl  Prin¬ 
ceton.  NJ  Educetionei  Tacins  Service  Meirn  I9W 


NETWORK  Circuit  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  Military  Educaton 
Resource  NETWORK.  It  facilitates 
the  exchange  of  information  among 
military  educaton  throughout  the 
world.  The  NETWORK  is  pan  of 
the  Basic  Skilb  Resource  Center 
(BSRC)  and  is  funded  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  through 
the  US.  Army  Research  Institute 
and  the  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

The  NETWORK  is  operated  by 
InierAmenca  Research  Associates. 
Inc.,  pursuant  to  Contract  No. 
MDA  903-82-C-0169  The  views 
expressed  in  this  publication  do  not 
necessanly  reflect  the  views  of  the 
sponsonng  agencies.  This  work  is 
not  copynghted.  Readen  are  free  to 
duplicate  and  use  all  or  any  portion 
of  it.  In  accordance  with  accepted 
publication  standards. 
Inter.Amenca  requests  that  proper 
credit  be  given.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  NETWORK'S  re¬ 
sources  and  services  contact  Mili¬ 
tary  Educators  Resource  NET¬ 
WORK.  1555  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  508.  Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209 
(703)  522-0667. 

Rocco  P  Russo.  BSRC  Director 

luan  J  Gutierrez,  President. 
InierAmenca  Research  Associates. 
Inc 
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Educational  Reform 

What  Army  Educators  Can  Hope  For 


Recent  studies  have  focused  public 
attention  on  the  urgent  need  to  reform 
the  Amencan  educational  system.  In 
response  to  a  directive  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa¬ 
tion  has  produced  a  much-publicized 
report  warning  that  a  "rising  tide  of 
mediocrity"  threatens  the  public 
schools,  and  thus  the  Nation.  The  Task 
Force  on  Education  for  Economic 
Growth,  sponsored  by  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States,  has  focused 
on  action  at  the  State  and  local  level  in 
its  report  that  urges  "fundamental 
changes  in  the  pnonty  we  Americans 
put  on  education."  These  two  reports 
have  declared  an  educational  emer¬ 
gency  and  stated  that  a  major  overhaul 
of  America's  schools  is  "crucial  to  our 
national  survival." 

Army  educators  have  been  aware  of 
the  serious  problems  in  Amencan  edu¬ 
cation  for  a  long  tune.  According  to 
Gerald  B.  Kauvar.  a  former  Special 
Assistant  for  Education  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  armed  forces 
spent  directly  S60  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980  to  leach  basic  skills.  The  total 
cost  is  far  greater  At  a  1981  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  Council  for 
Basic  Education.  Kauvar  stated  that 
"this  catch-up  activity  occupies  the 
lime  of  fully  one-sixth  of  the  people  in 
the  armed  forces.  Ill-prepared  recruits 
present  an  increasingly  critical  prob¬ 
lem."  (Boston.  1982)  For  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  the  Army  reported  that  45 
percent  of  its  enlisted  population  had 
reading  and  mathematics  abilities 
below  the  ninth  grade  level,  ranging  as 
low  as  the  fourth  grade  level.  (U.S. 
GAO.  1983) 

The  Army  Basic  Skills  Education 
Program  was  established  to  address  the 
problem  of  wide  discrepancy  between 
military  requirements  and  the  actual 
skills  of  many  recruits.  However,  some 
research  in  literacy  indicates  that  ex¬ 
tensive  time  and  effon  is  needed  to 


bring  about  the  major  improvements  in 
reading  ability  that  are  required  for 
many  of  the  recruits  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  of  Army  training  programs. 
(U.S.  GAO.  1983)  It  follows  that  na¬ 
tional  security,  and  specifically  the 
Army  education  and  training  programs, 
will  benefit  from  and.  in  fact,  must 
rely  upon  the  sweeping  reform  in 
Amencan  education  called  for  by  the 
recent  reports. 

Academic  Reform  Projects 
The  Council  for  Basic  Education  has 
been  espousing  academic  reform  since 
1956.  At  Its  1981  national  conference, 
the  Council  highlighted  six  other  ongo¬ 
ing  efforts  to  examine,  diagnose,  and 
suggest  solutions  to  the  educational 
shortcomings  in  U.S.  secondary 
schools  (See  page  2).  Ail  six  projects 
view  cumculum  changes  as  critical. 
According  to  Pasch  and  Bannister 
(1982),  each  reform  study  "proposes 
to  shift  from  a  patchwork-response 
mode  where  additions  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  are  made  when  personal  and  soci¬ 
etal  wants  and  needs  are  expressed, 
and  towarif  a  core  of  common  learning 
based  on  fewer  but  more  endunng  sub¬ 
jects."  It  seems  that  the  thrust  of 
recent  reform  proposals  is  away  from 
school  responsibility  for  growth  in  so¬ 
cial.  personal,  and  occupational  areas. 


Researchers  are  visiting  many  Army 
Education  Centers  and  may  be  showing 
up  at  your  installation  in  the  near 
future.  These  researchers  are  taking  a 
good  long  look  at  the  Army's  Basic 
Skills  Educaijon  Program  (BSEP).  The 
purpose  of  this  examination  is.  first  of 
all,  to  make  sure  BSEP  is  providing  the 
best  possible  service  to  soldiers  and  to 
the  Army  as  a  whole.  Second,  when 
decisions  about  the  future  directions 
for  BSEP  ate  made,  a  knowledge  of 
features  of  individual  programs  that 


toward  more  traditional  intellectual 
development. 

Directions  of  Educational  Reform 

Over  the  past  90  years,  high  school 
reform  has  moved  between  two  poles. 
One  extreme  can  be  described  as  "fit 
the  child  to  the  school"  and  involves  a 
commitment  to  cognitive  skills.  The 
opposite,  "fit  the  school  to  the  child." 
treats  a  whole  nonacademic  senes  of 
barriers  to  social  and  economic  success 
as  educational  problems.  In  1893.  Har¬ 
vard's  Charles  W.  Eliot  chaired  the 
National  Education  Association's 
(NEA)  Committee  of  Ten.  which  set 
rigid  academic  standards  for  public 
high  schools. 

W'lth  the  publication  of  Cardinal 
Principles  for  Secondary  Education  in 
1918.  the  NEA  swung  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  document  provided  the 
basis  for  a  child-centered  approach 
which  allowed  for  more  diversity  in 
the  curriculum  and  provided  many 
more  choices  to  the  student.  This  social 
perspective  influenced  the  schools  until 
the  1950's  when  first  Harvard's  James 
Bryant  Conant  and  then  Sputnik  pro¬ 
pelled  a  rigorous  academic  reform. 
However,  beginning  with  Brown  v. 
Topeka  Board  of  Education  in  the  50's 
and  continuing  through  the  late  70's.  a 
series  of  laws  and  court  decisions 
deeply  involved  public  education  in 
attempts  to  solve  complex  social  prob¬ 
lems. 


have  met  with  great  success  as  well  as 
identification  of  problems  that  need  to 
be  solved  will  provide  essential  in¬ 
formation.  Third,  a  system  for  future 
quality  control  of  BSEP  needs  to  be 
developed. 

U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  and 
American  Institutes  for  Research  (ARl 
and  AIR)  staff  have  been  traveling  to 
a  lot  of  Army  posts  to  find  out  just 
what  kinds  of  things  are  going  on  in 
BSEP.  So  far.  these  researchers  have 
See  Research  page  4 


See  Reform  page  3 
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The  purpose  of  the  Resources  Column  is  to  highlight  cuncot  books,  teporu,  or 
journal  articles  that  may  be  useful  to  military  educators.  The  references  cited  be¬ 
low  are  examples  of  the  types  of  resources  The  NETWORK  can  identify  for  users 
in  response  to  their  information  requests.  These  ciiatioos  were  among  those  drawn 
from  The  NETWORK'S  computerized  database  in  response  to  an  education 
services  specialist  who  called  The  NETWORK  to  request  general  background  in¬ 
formation  on  computer-assisted  instruetkm. 


Computcr-Maruged  Instruction  in  Navy 
Technical  Training:  An  Attitudinal 
Survey.  Final  Report 

Designed  to  iovestigare  ibe  existing  al- 
tirudes  of  snidents  and  instnictors  toward 
the  computer-managed  uutruction  (CMI) 
learning  environment,  this  research  project 
also  idcnufied  factors  relating  to  these  at¬ 
titudes.  Questionoaires  were  developed  and 
administered  to  100  instructors  and  253 
trainees  from  five  schools  uught  under  the 
CMI  system.  In  general,  trainee  and  m- 
structor  questionnaires  contained  items  ex¬ 
ploring  attitudes  toward  the  CMI  system  in 
the  leanung  environment,  demographics, 
interactions  with  instructors  or  students, 
and  motivations.  Response  data  were 
analyzed  using  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics.  Results  of  the  study  indicated  that 
trainees'  attitudes  toward  the  CMI  system 
in  the  learnmg  environment  were  generally 
favorable,  while  those  of  instructors  were 
generally  not  favorable  The  study  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  trainees'  length  of  service  with 
the  Navy  appears  to  be  related  to  attitudes 
toward  the  CMI  system  in  the  learning  en¬ 
vironment:  the  longer  the  uainee  is  in  tbe 
service,  the  more  negauve  tbe  uidividual 
tends  to  be  toward  the  system  Copies  of 
the  student  and  instructor  questionnaires  are 
appended  and  13  references  are  listed. 

Carol  Ann  Robinsoa  tod  otben  San  Diego.  CA 

Navy  Penonnel  Research  and  Development 

Center.  1981  SO  pp  ED  212290.  MF  .  $  97; 

PC  13  90 

Leveb  of  Evaliutiog  for 
Computer-Based  Instruction 

The  uses  and  methods  of  four  levels  of 
evaluati  <0  which  can  be  conducted  dunng 
the  development  and  implementation  phases 
of  computer-based  mstiucuon  (CBI)  pro¬ 
grams  are  discussed  in  this  paper  Tbe 
levels  of  evaluation  presented  are:  (I) 
documentation,  (2)  formative  evaluation, 
(3)  assessment  of  immediate  learner  effec¬ 
tiveness.  and  (4)  impact  evaluation.  The 
components  of  the  documentation  level  of 
evaluation,  which  include  monitoring  pro¬ 
ject  costs,  record  keepmg.  and  personal  ob- 
servatioo,  are  outlin^;  the  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  formative  evaluation,  mcludiag 
internal  review  and  operational  testing,  are 
described:  tbe  vanous  factors  uivolved  in 
the  assessment  of  immediate  learner  effec- 
Uveness  are  summanzed,  and  tbe  nature  of 


impact  evaluation  is  discussed.  A  set  of 
nine  sample  evaluation  forms  relating  to 
differenl  levels  of  evaluation  and  theu  asso¬ 
ciated  methods  and  a  24-item  bibliography 
accompany  the  text. 

Thomas  C.  Reeves  ud  Richaid  M  Lem  Paper 
presented  at  the  American  EducatKma]  Re- 
search  Association  Annual  Meeting.  New 
York.  1982.  29  pp.  ED  217870  MF  -  S.97. 
PC  -  $3.90. 

Microcomputera  in  the  Classroom  — 
Dreams  and  Realities.  Report  No.  319 

Taking  the  current  excitement  among 
educators  concerning  the  uses  of  micro¬ 
computers  for  student  instruction  as  a  point 
of  departure,  this  paper  addresses  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  possibilities  associated  with  tbe 
uses  of  microcomputeis  m  tbe  classroom 
and  discusses  these  in  terms  of  instructional 
techniques  and  tbe  social  aspects  of  in¬ 
tegrating  computer  activities  into  classroom 
environments.  A  pilot  program  in  which 
microcomputers  were  used  to  teach  pro¬ 
gramming  in  elementary  school  classes  is 
described  and  the  six  major  instruction- 
related  uses  of  computers,  that  is,  drill-and- 
practice,  tutonal  computer-assisted  instruc¬ 
tion.  computer-managed  instruction,  simu¬ 
lation  and  model  building,  the  development 
of  computerized  information  skills,  and 
leaching  computer  programming  are  care¬ 
fully  reviewed.  Special  aitcnuon  is  given  to 
Ibe  place  of  computer  programming  in  the 
scbtMl  curriculiiffl  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  BASIC  programming 
language  are  outlined.  The  social  organiza¬ 


tion  of  computer  use  in  schools  is  then  con¬ 
sidered.  A  summary  of  recommendations 
for  researchers,  developers  of  computer- 
based  educational  malenals.  and  school 
system  administrators  concludes  the  paper. 
A  4S-item  reference  list  is  attached. 

Henry  1  Becker.  Baltimore.  MO:  John  Hopkins 
University,  Center  for  Social  Organization  of 
School.  1982  80  pp  ED  217872.  MF  -  $  97. 
PC  ■  $7  40 

Slate  of  the  Art  Devefopmenls  io 
Esublubcd  CAI  Efforts  —  Tbe  TICCIT 
System. 

This  paper,  presented  at  a  symposium  on 
computer-based  instructional  systems,  dis¬ 
cusses  innovations  in  the  TICCfT  com¬ 
puter-based  instructional  system.  Specific 
issues  addressed  include  innovations  in  the 
system's  aulhonng  languages,  integration 
of  videodisc  technology,  mstructional  man¬ 
agement  systems,  creation  of  color  compu¬ 
ter  graphics  using  a  digitizmg  camera,  and 
two-dimcnsiooal  simulations  of  instrument 
panels.  Additional  topics  include  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  educational  and  psychological  re¬ 
search  that  has  influenced  design  and  use  of 
the  system  and  planned  developments  in  the 
system  in  the  next  2  to  3  years 

David  E.  Stone  and  others  Paper  presented  at 
the  American  Educational  Reseanh  Associa¬ 
tion  Annual  Meeting.  New  York.  1982  18 
pp  ED  217882  MF  -  $  97:  PC  $2  15 


How  to  order:  The  above  document 
may  be  ordered  from  the  ERIC  Docu¬ 
ment  Reproduction  Service  (EDRS), 
P.O  Box  190.  Arlington,  VA  22210. 
When  ordering,  please  specify  ED 
number  and  formal  desired,  microfiche 
(MF)  or  paper  copy  (PC),  and  include 
payment  for  the  price  listed  plus 
shipping. 


National  High  School  Reform  Projects 

Six  national  projects  have  been  iniiiaied  lo  address  the  academic  reform  issues  The  projects  and 
their  sponsors  are  identified  below  as  pouniial  resources  for  further  mformaiion  aboui  ilieir  impact  on 
basic  skills  education  programs. 


Aa  Educalwa  of  VaiM 
National  Academy  of  Educalioa 
405  Guimaa  Libtary 
6  Appiaa  Way 
Caobndge.  MA  02138 
I«l7|495.5ja0 


The  Paidcis  Profma 

Insiiiute  for  PtiiloaopaKal  Kcscarca 

lOt  East  Oniario  Street 

CTncafo.  IL  (0611 

13121  J17-4I02 


PrDjecr  Equality 
TV  College  Board 
888  Sevenlh  Avenue 
Nev»  York.  NY  10106 
I2I2I  5824i2IO 


Rederieing  General  Educalioa  i 
iV  Amcrxaa  High  School 
Association  for  Supervision  iM 
Curriculum  Developincnl 
225  Noith  Washinglon  SirecI 
Alcillidne.  VA  22314 
|70J|  549  91 10 


A  Study  of  tbe  AmrrKan  High 
School 

Carnegie  Foundetion  lot  Ihe 
AdvaiKcmem  of  Tcechieg 
5  Ivy  Lane 
Pnncelon.  NJ  04540 
16091  452  ITSO 

A  Study  of  High  Schools 
Nalionai  Association  of 

Secondnry  Seboot  Principals 
1904  Association  Drive 
Resloo.  VA  22091 
1 70.1 1  860-0200 
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Have  You  Contacted  The  NETWORK  Yet? 


Our  staff  is  eager  to  assist  you  ia  identifying  and  kxaiing  the  information  resources  you  need 
to  meet  the  challenges  encountered  in  providing  educational  programs. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  SOON! 


Reform  from  page  I 

Reporu  of  the  studies  referenced 
here  all  propose  reform  that  would 
move  American  schools  away  from  the 
task  of  social  reconstruction  and  back 
to  a  bask  curriculum  of  academk  sub¬ 
jects  and  rigorous  standards.  (Boston, 
1982) 

Recommendatioiu 

Specific  suggestions  for  major 
changes  have  been  recommended  or 
proposed  in  recent  studies  of  the 
American  educational  system.  After 
citing  evidence  of  the  erosion  of  aca¬ 
demic  excellence  in  our  schools,  the 
National  Commission  for  Excellence  in 
Education  (1983),  for  example,  makes 
specific  recommendations  in  five  areas: 

•  Content.  All  students  seeking  a  high 
school  diploma  should  take  4  years 
of  English,  3  years  of  mathematics, 
3  years  of  science,  3  years  of  social 
studies,  Vi  year  of  computer  science. 
College  bound  students  should  also 
take  2  years  of  a  foreign  language. 

•  Standards  and  Expectations. 
"Schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
should  adopt  more  rigorous  and 
measurable  standards,  and  higher 
expectations,  for  academic  per¬ 
formance  and  student  conduct, 
and...  4-year  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  should  raise  their  requirements 
for  admission.  This  will  help  stu¬ 
dents  do  their  best  educationally 
with  challenging  materials  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  that  supports  learning  and 
authentk  accomplishment." 

•  Time.  "Significantly  more  time 
should  be  devoted  to  learning  the... 
Basics.  This  will  require  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  existing  school  day,  a 
longer  school  day,  or  a  lengthened 
school  year." 

•  Teachi^.  Such  recommendations  as 
tougher  standards,  higher  salaries, 
and  merit  pay  arc  "intended  to  im¬ 
prove  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
to  make  teaching  a  more  rewarding 
and  respected  profession." 


sa 


•  Leadership  and  Fiscal  Support. 

"Citizens  across  the  Nation  should 
hold  educators  and  elected  officials 
responsible  for  providing  the  leader¬ 
ship  necessary  to  achieve  these  re¬ 
forms,  and  citizens  should  provide 
the  fiscal  support  and  stability  re¬ 
quired  to  bnng  about  the  reforms 
proposed." 

Coocem  for  Students  Who  Fail 
An  important  question  addressed  by 
some  of  the  studies  concerns  those 
students  who  will  have  difficulty  with 
rigid  academic  standards.  The  leform 
in  standards  and  curriculum  means  that 
students  will  be  allowed  to  fail.  It  is 
important  for  these  students  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  try  again  by  providing  re¬ 
newed  help  and  different  instruction. 
The  challenge  to  the  schools  is  to  be 
clear  and  firm  about  expectations  with¬ 
out  abandoning  young  people.  (Boston, 
1982) 

Conclusion/Sumiiiary 
These  recommendations  and  similar 
ones  put  forth  in  the  other  studies  ad¬ 
dress  what  the  Council  for  Basic  Edu¬ 
cation  has  called  the  core  issue  to 
which  the  reform  movement  must  come 
to  terms:  the  schools  are  expected  to 
teach  so  much  that  they  wind  up  unable 
to  teach  much  of  anything.  According 
to  the  Council,  the  schools  must  reor¬ 
der  their  priorities.  Nonacademic 
aspects  of  life  are  important,  but  the 
schools  have  all  they  can  do  to  impart 
the  basic  academk  skills  and  subject 
matter.  Furthermore,  "every  minute 
accorded  to  nonessential  learning  is 


How  to  Reach  The  NETWORK 

Requests  can  be  made  by  phone  or 
by  mail.  NETWORK  staff  are  available 
to  receive  calls  between  9:00  am  and 
4:30  pm  eastern  time  at  (703) 
522-0667;  or  use  AUTOVON  851-3350 
and  ask  for  "off-net  government 
official  call  to  522-0667."  A  telephone 
message  service  is  available  at  the 
same  number  at  all  other  times.  Writ¬ 
ten  requests  may  be  sent  to: 

Military  Educators  Resource  NETWORK 
ISSS  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  508 
Rosslyn.  VA  22209 


lost  to  the  subjects  that  foster... 
‘generative  power.'  i.e.,  the  power 
within  the  student  to  learn  whatever 
lessons  life  may  offer  or  require." 
(Boston.  1982) 

The  low  literacy  level  of  Army  re¬ 
cruits  is  inconsistent  with  the  high 
technology  of  the  weapons  and  com¬ 
munications  equipment  of  the  modern 
Army.  A  response  of  the  Army  has 
been  the  Basic  Skills  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  (BSEP).  The  Government  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  has  criticized  BSEP  for 
taking  too  broad  a  sweep  and  has  pro¬ 
posed  more  specialized  basic  skills 
training  programs  for  vanous  Army 
occupational  classes  and  needs.  A 
longer  run  solution  may  come  from  the 
recent  activity  stimulated  by  studies 
which  challenge  the  effectiveness  of 
the  present  educational  system  and 
recommend  lines  for  major  redirection 
of  efforts. 

Evelyn  H.  AUin.  The  NETTVORK 
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Bouoo.  Bnicc  O  T%r  Arngntam  Htfk  Sdtooi  Ttmt  for  ttrfonm  WufeuifMMi.  O  C  Couacil  lot  Bbsk  E4itca(K». 
January  (982 

TV  EducaiKMi  Cwnffiiuiou  of  tV  Statn.  Taii  Force  oa  EAkbikm  fot  Ecouofnic  Cnwik  Acnem  foe  Ltcelleoce  A 
Competiuiuivr  f ten  to  imfrovt  Omr  Notam  j  SrVote  Waahinfiou.  O  C  TV  Exfucauou  Coouniuion  of  the  Siam. 
(983 

TV  Naiioaai  Commiuion  on  Eacciicnce  in  EihKaiton  A  Noaom  at  /V  /a^ranve  for  Edmeattomat  Reform 
WaafiiBftou.  DC  US  OepuronrM  of  Educaiiaa.  (983 

Paacb.  Manna  and  Roiclia  Banatwer  Conuuner  EjJuchiob  la  Step  oith  Hifh  School  Refom"  Comerms.  Vol  4. 
No  4.  Septcfnber^iobcr.  1912 

U  S  General  Accoumtag  Office,  ittpon  lo  ter  Secrtian  of  dW  Ann*  Waahiaguia.  DC  US  GAO.  func  (983 
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Information  Included  in  The  NETWORK'S  Database 

The  network's  database  contains  cuaiioos  of  resources  (e  g  books,  journal  arti¬ 
cles.  etc  I  in  the  adult  education  field.  Each  citation  provides  descnpiive  information 
such  as  author,  dale,  availability,  and  a  shots  summary  Some  of  the  subjects  included 
in  the  database  are: 

Educatioa:  Audiovisual  and  computer  equipment/courseware  evaluations;  basic  skills 
curricula  such  as  ESL.  reading,  wnung,  and  computation;  instructional  materials  and 
tests;  computer-assisted,  individualized,  and  self-paced  instruction,  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  and  evaluations,  educational  research,  learning  strategies,  teaching  methods  and 
teacher  evaluation. 

Coimseling:  Career  planning  and  guidance  including  computer-based  guidance  systems; 
counseling  methods 


Research  from  page  ! 
visited  sites  in  USAREUR,  Panama, 
and  CONUS.  They  have  talked  with 
ESOs.  counselors,  program  directors, 
teachers,  students.  BSEP  graduates. 
NCOS,  and  commanders  to  find  out 
what  benefits  the  Army  is  getting  from 
BSEP.  what  problems  exist,  and  what 
changes  are  needed  as  viewed  by 
people  closest  to  the  realities  of  prog¬ 
ram  outcomes 

AR(  and  .AIR  have  also  looked  at 
special  Army  education  programs  for 
ideas  to  enrich  the  usual  training 
methods.  Among  these  programs  are 
long  term  pilot  ESL  programs  held  at 
OLfELC,  a  learning  strategies  program 
conducted  at  Ft.  Knox,  and  MOS  Base¬ 
line  Skills  programs  developed  ar  Ft 
Gordon 

Some  findings  of  research  on  the 
ESL  component  of  BSEP  are  now 
available  The  regular  six-week  and  the 
experimental  three-month  and  six- 
month  ESL  programs  were  evaluated 
using  standardized  group  tests,  indi¬ 
vidual  oral  tests,  observations,  and 
other  techniques. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  in  ESL  pro¬ 


grams  were  well  educated  Puerto 
Ricans  whose  English  speaking  skills 
were  weak.  The  three  programs  dif¬ 
fered  considerably  in  their  length  and 
content.  All  three  programs  produced 
gains  in  English  proficiency  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  standardized  test.  Parti¬ 
cipants  in  ail  three  programs  made  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  average  weekly  gams 
(ranging  from  1.3  to  1.9  points)  than 
the  control  group  (.5  points). 

Oral  proficiency  data  showed  that 
six-week  students  gained  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  three-month  students  in 
some  skills  but  not  in  others. 

ESL  participation  clearly  affected  at¬ 
trition  rates  for  six-monih  program  stu¬ 
dents  (9  9  percent  for  the  control  group 
comparei^  with  "'  5  percent  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  group),  and  it  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  attrition  rates  for  three-month 
program  students. 

Although  ESL  participants  generally 
liked  their  programs  and  teachers,  they 
felt  the  need  for  more  practice  in  con¬ 
versation  skills. 

These  evaluation  efforts  demonstrate 
the  ongoing  concern  of  the  Army,  and 
especially  of  the  Office  of  The  Ad- 


yETM'ORK  Circuit  i$  published  by 
ihe  Military  Educators  Resource  NET¬ 
WORK  The  NETWORK  is  pan  of  the 
Basic  Skills  Resource  Center  IBSRCI  and 
IS  funded  by  the  Deparinneni  of  liie  Army 
through  the  L'.S  Army  Research  Insiiiuie 
and  ihe  Adjuiani  Cencial's  Office 
The  NETWORK  is  operated  by 
InierAmerica  Research  Associates.  Inc  , 
pursuant  lo  Contract  No  MDA  903-82-C- 
0169  The  views  espressed  m  ihis  publica¬ 
tion  do  noi  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
Ihe  sponsoring  agencies  This  worx  is  noi 
copyrighted  Readers  are  free  to  duplicate  j 
and  use  all  or  any  portion  of  n  In  accor¬ 
dance  with  accepted  Publication  stand¬ 
ards.  InierAmerica  requests  ihai  proper 
credit  be  given  For  addinonal  information  I 
on  the  NETWORK'S  resources  and  ser¬ 
vices  coniaci  Military  Educators  Re-  . 
source  network,  1  555  Wilson  Boule¬ 
vard.  Suite  508.  Rossivn.  Virginia  222')9 
1703)522-0667  i 

Rocco  P  Russo.  SSRC  Director  ! 

Juan  3  Guherrez.  President  i 
InierAmerica  Research  Associates.  Inc 


jutant  General ,  for  ennehing  the  qual¬ 
ify  of  Army  enlisted  ranks  together 
with  improving  job  performance.  All 
of  the  findings  that  emerge  from  this 
effort,  which  will  continue  until  1986. 
are  being  and  will  continue  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  decision  makers  for  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

(The  description  of  ESL  research 
was  taken  from  a  Research  Report. 
"English-as-a-Second-Language  Pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Army,"'  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  press.  The  authors  are 
Rebecca  Oxford-Carpemer  and  .'oan 
Harman  of  the  Army  Research  Insiiiuie 
and  Janice  Redish  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitutes  for  Research  ) 

Joan  Harman 


Military  Educator*  Reaourcc  Network 

1555  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  508 
Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209 
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Learning  How  to  Learn 

Using  Computer-Assisted  Cooperative  Techniques 


Can  students  be  taught  not  only  sub¬ 
ject  matter  but  also  the  most  efficient 
methods  to  acquire  and  use  that  informa¬ 
tion?  Research  indicates  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  capacity  for  acquiring  and  using 
information  can  be  improved  with  direct 
training  on  appropriate  strategies  for  in¬ 
formation  processing. 

Although  there  appears  to  be  a  number 
of  effective  learning  strategies  emerging 
from  basic  research  efforts,  the  utility  of 
these  strategies  is  severely  limited  by  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  communicating  them  to  learn¬ 
ers  (Dansereau.  in  press).  Training  adults 
to  incorporate  new  learning  strategies  into 
their  repertoires  is  plagued  with  all  of  the 
problems  present  in  complex  motor  skills 
retraining  (e  g..  Singer.  1978).  plus  addi¬ 
tional  complexities  arising  from  the 
covert  nature  of  cognitive  and  metacog- 
nitive  activity.  This  article  discusses  a 
research  project  that  involved  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  improved  methodology  for 
learning  strategy  training. 

The  approach  used  in  the  learning 
strategy  training  is  a  combination  of  two 
methods,  computer-assisted  instruction 
(CAl)  and  cooperative  learning  ipeer 
tutoring).  The  training  module  resulting 
from  this  combination  uses  the  sirengths 
of  the  two  methods  while  eliminating  the 
weaknesses  of  each.  Subsequent  para¬ 
graphs  w  ill  provide  background  on  each 
of  ihese  approaches. 

Computer-.Assisted  Instruction 

With  the  advent  of  tlexible.  economical 
microcomputers,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
future  computers  will  be  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  instructional  delivery  systems.  With 
respect  to  learning  strategy  training,  com¬ 
puter-assisted/ managed  instruction  has 
several  important  strengths.  Specifically, 
it  can  (a)  provide  an  economical  source 
of  expertise  <  in  comparison  to  human  ex¬ 
perts)  in  both  subject  maner  and  process, 
lb)  control,  monitor,  and  reinforce  the 
flow  of  learning  activities  in  an  objective 
and  efficient  manner,  (c)  keep  track  of 
subject  responses  for  future  ansdysis.  and 


(d)  tailor  training  activities  based  on  pre-  land.  Holley.  &  Collins.  .Note),  but  there 

training  individual  difference  measures  is  also  evidence  of  positive  transfer  of 

and  on  responses  to  tasks  within  the  train-  learning  skills  from  the  dyadic  expenence 

ing  sequence.  to  subsequent  individual  studying 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  ma-  (McDonald  et  al..  Note).  In  addition  to 

jor  weaknesses  with  the  CAl  approach  as  improvement  in  cognitive  skills,  coopera- 

it  applies  to  strategy  training.  First,  ef-  tive  learning  has  led  to  positive  effects  on 

fective  learning  strategies  usually  require  measures  of  self-esteem,  altruism,  and 

the  learner  to  produce  alternate  versions  mutual  concern  (see  reviews  by  Sharan. 

of  the  text  information.  Although  there  1980  and  Slavin.  1980). 


Research  indicates  that  an  individual's  capacity  for  acquinne  and 
using  information  can  be  improved  with  direct  training  on  appropriate 
strategies  for  information  processing. 


has  been  progress  in  the  development  of 
natural  language  interpreters,  we  are  a 
long  way  from  having  systems  that  can 
analyze  and  diagnose  free  recalls  and 
elaborations  of  text,  which  are  important 
indicators  of  the  degree  of  acquisition  of 
a  body  of  knowledge. 

A  second  weakness  is  the  that  com¬ 
puters  cannot  provide  a  convincing  model 
for  students  to  imitate  and  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  evaluating  their  own  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  This  is  unfortunate,  in 
that  It  is  clear  (Dansereau.  in  press)  that 
one  of  the  most  potent  methods  of  com¬ 
municating  skills  and  strategies  in  general 
and  learning  strategies  in  particular  is 
social  modeling  (i.e.,  demonstrations  of 
strategy  usage). 

Cooperative  Learning 

Cooperative  learning  ipeer  tutoring)  is 
another  training  methodology  w  ith  poten¬ 
tial  for  improving  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skills.  Not  only  do  stu¬ 
dents  studying  textbook  material  in  co¬ 
operating  pairs  perform  better  on  delayed 
recall  and  recognition  measures  than  stu¬ 
dents  studying  individually  (Dansereau  et 
al..  I9'79a.  McDonald.  Dansereau.  Gar- 


The  cooperative  learmng  paradigm,  us¬ 
ing  two  students  interacting  over  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  text,  has  two  salient  strengths. 
First,  the  participants  have  an  opportunity 
in  this  situation  lo  observe  and  imiute 
each  other's  processing.  Students  can 
learn  new  strategies  from  iheir  partners 
even  without  instructions  to  do  so.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  cooperating  students  can  gam  in¬ 
sights  with  regard  to  their  relative  levels 
of  cognitive  effort,  persistence,  and  affec¬ 
tive  control  Second,  the  students  can 
evaluate,  diagnose,  and  correct  each 
other's  productions.  Since  only  humans 
are  able  to  tolerate  ambiguities  and  trans¬ 
cend  grammatical  misconstructions,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  the  only  available  pro¬ 
cessors  that  can  interpret  the  unrestrained 
natural  language  present  in  the  free  re¬ 
call  of  information. 

Obviously,  the  cooperative  learning 
paradigm  is  not  without  weaknesses.  In 
our  experience  the  most  important  of 
these  IS  that  often  neither  cooperating  stu¬ 
dent  has  the  necessary  content  and  or  pro¬ 
cess  expertise  to  maximize  the  learning 
experience.  This  can  result  in  a  type  of 
"blind  leading  the  blind"  situation  which 
may  be  detrimental  for  both  parties  in- 
See  Learning  page  2 
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Learning  from  page  1* 
volved.  In  addition,  many  pairs  of  stu¬ 
dents  have  difficulty  staying  on  the  uisk 
and  effectively  managing  their  available 
time  and  resources. 

Computer-Assisted  Cooperative 
Learning  Training  Modules 

Computer-Assisted  Cooperative  Learn¬ 
ing  (CACL)  training  modules  combine  the 
strengths  and  offMt  the  weaknesses  of  the 
two  component  technologies— computer- 
assisted  instruaion  and  cooperative  learn¬ 
ing.  In  CACL,  the  computer  programs 
provide  cooperating  pairs  of  students  with 
the  necessary  database  for  adequate  con¬ 
tent  and  processing  expertise,  as  well  as 
control  the  flow  of  activity.  At  the  same 
time  each  student  in  the  pair  acts  as  a 
model  for  the  other  student  and  prov  ides 
properly  adaptive  evaluations  of  the  other 
persons  productions. 

This  first  application  of  the  CACL 
methodology  was  designed  to  tram  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  use  of  the  MURDER  text 
processing  strategies  developed  by 
Dansereau  et  al.,  ( 1979b  i.  The  input 
strategy.  1st  degree  MURDER,  includes 
SIX  steps  for  learning  text  maienai.  (I)  set¬ 
ting  a  proper  Mood  for  learning.  (2)  read¬ 
ing  for  Understanding.  (3)  Recalling  the 
information  using  verbal  paraphrases  and 
descriptions  of  images,  (4)  Detecting  er¬ 
rors  or  omissions  in  the  recall.  (5 1  Elab¬ 
orating  to  make  the  material  more  easily 
remembered,  and  (6l  a  final  Rexiew. 

The  2nd  degree  MURDER  strategy  in¬ 
cludes  SIX  steps  for  using  the  acquired  in¬ 
formation  during  task  performance:  (1) 
getting  into  a  proper  Mood  for  the  task, 
(2)  Understanding  the  goals  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  task.  (3)  Recalling  informa¬ 
tion  relevant  to  the  task.  |4|  Detecting 
omissions,  errors,  and  ways  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  information.  (5)  Elaborating  the 
information  into  a  proper  response,  and 
(6)  Reviewing  the  response  to  modify  it 
if  necessary. 

To  evaluate  the  CACL  methodology, 
three  groups  of  students  were  asked  to 
study  a  set  of  medically  related  text  ex¬ 
cerpts.  The  C4CL  Group,  which  consisted 
of  30  students,  was  given  instructions  and 
practice  on  using  1st  and  2nd  degree 
MURDER  in  learning  and  recalling  the 
text  via  the  computer-assisted  cooperative 
learning  technique.  The  Individual  Strate¬ 
gy  Croup  (group  two),  which  consisted 
of  28  students,  was  given  instructions  and 
practice  individually  via  written  materi¬ 


als.  Finally,  the  Control  Croup  (group 
three)  consisted  of  31  smdents  who 
studied  the  practice  materials  using  their 
regular  study  and  test-taking  methods. 
Following  training,  all  students,  regard¬ 
less  of  group  affiliation,  individually 
studied  and  took  free  recall  tests  over  two 
passages.  The  first  passage,  which  was 
medically  related,  was  included  to  assess 
direct  (near)  transfer  of  training,  and  the 
second,  which  contained  technical  but 
non-medical  content,  was  included  to  as¬ 
sess  indirect  (far)  transfer. 

Results 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  scores  on  free 
recall  tests  over  the  medically  related  pas¬ 
sage  (near  transfer)  and  the  non-medically 
related  passage  (far  transfer)  demon¬ 
strated  significantly  better  performance 
for  the  CACL  Group  than  for  the  Con¬ 
trol  Group.  In  addition,  although  the  dif¬ 
ferences  were  nonsignificant,  the  CACL 
Group  consistently  performed  belter  than 
the  Individual  Strategy  Group.  These 
findings  support  (he  contention  that  com¬ 
puter-assisted  instruction  and  cooperative 
learning  can  be  combined  to  produce  an 
effective  method  for  teaching  learning 
strategies.  The  positive  findings  for  both 
dependent  passages  suggest  that  the 
strategies  acquired  are  substantially  con¬ 
tent  independent  and.  consequently, 
should  be  generalizabie  to  a  variety  of  text 
materials. 

In  addition  to  group  differences  in  per¬ 
formance  on  free  recall  tests,  analysis  of 


a  post-experimental  questionnaire  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  CACL  Group  viewed  the 
learning  strategies  they  received  as  more 
effective,  and  their  personal  gain  from  the 
experimental  experiences  as  more  posi¬ 
tive  than  the  Individual  Strategy  Group. 

It  can  be  speculated  that  the  members 
of  the  CACL  Group  were  able  to  benefit 
from  the  social  modeling  provided  by  the 
other  person  in  the  pair  or  from  the  man¬ 
agement  properties  written  into  the  com¬ 
puter  program  or  from  an  interaction  of 
both  technologies.  Further  studies  are 
needed  to  separate  the  differential  impact 
of  these  two  contributing  technologies  on 
the  effectiveness  of  (he  CACL  module. 


The  above  summary  is  based  on  a 
paper  entitled  “The  Development  and 
Evaluation  of  a  Computer-Based  Learn¬ 
ing  Strategy  .Module."  authored  by  V. 
Hythecker.  T.  R.  Rocklin.  D.  F 
Dansereau.  J.  Lambiotte.  C  Larson,  and 
A.  O'Donnell.  The  work  ripened  by 
these  authors  is  being  conducted  through 
a  subcontract  w  ith  Inier.Amenca  Research 
Associates.  Inc.  in  Rosslyn.  Virginia 
This  research  effort  is  a  pan  of  Inter- 
.America's  Basic  Skills  Resource  Center 
which  is  funded  by  the  U  S.  Army  Re¬ 
search  Institute  tor  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences.  AJe.xandria.  Virginia  un¬ 
der  contract  So.  MDA-9O3-82-C-0169 
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RESEARCH  CORNER 


Two  Decades  of  CBI  Research: 
What  Have  We  Learned? 


A  summary  of  some  major  studies  of 
computer-based  instruction  (CBD  that 
have  occuned  since  1959  is  presented  in 
a  report  by  the  Human  Resources  Re¬ 
search  Organization  (HumRRO).  The 
authors'  intention  was  to  stimulate  discus¬ 
sion  about  accomplishments  and  dilutes 
in  the  field  of  computer-based  instruction 
by  identifying  significant  outcomes  of  fif¬ 
ty  major  projects. 

The  framework  for  the  review  is  a 
classification  scheme  that  outlines  eight 
categories  of  research  studies: 

1.  Development  of  Prototypes 

2.  Concepmal  Demonstrations 

3.  Major  Implementations  and 

Evaluations 

4.  Dissemination 

5.  Authoring  Languages  and  Systems 

6.  Intelligent  CAl 

7.  Innovative  Environments 

8.  New  Theory 

The  next  paragraphs  highlight  some  of  the 
considerations  discussed  under  five  of  the 
categories  listed  above. 

Among  the  significant  prototypes  men¬ 
tioned  are  PLATO,  a  large-scale  system 
with  remote  terminals;  the  IBM  1500,  a 
local  timesharing  system,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  for  CBI  research  and  development 
rather  than  widespread  implementation; 
and  TlCCrr.  a  local  timesharing  system. 

The  discussion  of  large-scale  im¬ 
plementations  and  evaluations  of  CBI 
concludes  that  CBI  has  been  both  effec¬ 
tive  and  practical  under  the  appropriate 
conditions.  The  research  literature  des¬ 
cribed  also  identifies  major  implementa¬ 
tion  problems  which  must  be  considered. 


The  dissemination  activities  in¬ 
vestigated  include  periodicals  such  as  the 
Journal  of  Courseware  Review;  Micro- 
Sift.  which  maintains  an  online  database 
with  information  on  microcomputer 
courseware;  and  EDUCOM,  a  non-profit 
group  organized  to  promote  sharing  and 
exchange  of  computer  resources  among 
universities  and  colleges. 

Authoring  languages  and  authoring 
systems  were  developed  to  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  computer-based  instructional 
lessons  more  efficient  and  also  to  require 
less  technical  computer  knowledge.  Al¬ 
though  some  system-independent  author 
languages  have  been  developed,  most  ma¬ 
jor  CBI  systems  have  their  own.  While 
the  use  of  author  languages  requires  ac¬ 
tual  programming  to  produce  an  instruc¬ 
tional  lesson,  an  authoring  system  usual¬ 
ly  involves  conversational  interaction  or 
prompting. 

Intelligent  computer-assisted  instruc¬ 
tion  iICAl)  programs  are  fundamentally 
different  in  structure  and  function  because 
they  have  the  capability  to  understand 
what  is  being  taught  and  why  the  student 
has  made  a  mistake.  ICAI  programs 
demonstrate  the  kind  of  individualized  m- 
siruction  which  computers  can  provide. 

The  authors  conclu^  that,  ovetall,  CBI 
research  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  education.  Listed 
below  are  major  outcomes  of  CBI  re¬ 
search  as  identified  by  HumRRO. 

1.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  com¬ 
puters  can  make  instruction  more  efficient 
or  effective. 

2.  We  know  relatively  little  about  how 
to  individualize  instruction. 


3.  We  do  not  have  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  effects  of  instructional  variables 
such  as  graphics,  speech,  motion,  or 
humor. 

4.  A  great  deal  has  been  learned  about 
overcoming  institutional  and  organiza¬ 
tional  inertia  and  resistance  to  change  in 
the  context  of  implementing  CBI. 

5.  Significant  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  development  of  authoring  tools  and 
techniques  for  CBI. 

6.  Numerous  mechanisms  have  been 
developed  for  the  dissemination  of  CBI 
ideas  and  courseware. 

7.  CBI  has  spurred  research  through¬ 
out  the  entire  field  of  instruction. 

8.  Federal  funding  has  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  advancing  CBI. 

9.  We  have  just  scratched  the  surface 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  com¬ 
puters  in  education. 

TTie  report,  which  lists  extensive  reter- 
ences.  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  lead  the 
reader  to  more  detailed  studies. 


A  copy  of  the  report  Two  Decades  of 
CBI  Research:  f*hat  Have  Hi  Learned?. 
which  is  summanzed  above  and  authored 
by  O.  Kearsley.  B.  Hunter,  and  R.  J. 
Seidel,  can  be  obtained  from  HumRRO. 
1100  South  Washington  Street.  Alexan¬ 
dria.  VA  22314. 
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NETWORK  Vanguard  Noa.  I,  2,  and  3 
(Current  Jourrul  Tables  of  Contents) 


NETWORK  Fact  Shccta 

No.  I  Computer  Literacy  and  the  Army  Educator 
No.  2  The  NETWORK  Inquiry  Response  Service 
No.  3  Evaluating  Instructional  Software 


The  Military  Educators  Resource 
NETWORK  offers  those  responsible  for 
educational  activities  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  information  through  its  ever- 
increasing  resources  and  provides 
answers  to  inquiries  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  response  to  an  E50's  request  for  in¬ 
formation  about  developing  and  teaching 


Software  Vendors 

Each  of  the  following  vendors  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  books  and/or  software  on 
computer  literacy  are  available.  Many 
vendors  provide  free  catalogs.  Call  or 
write  for  more  information. 

Control  Data  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  261127 

San  Diego.  CA  92126 

(for  PLATO  Software  catalog) 

800-233-3784  or  CA  800-233-3785 

Milton  Bradley  Software 
443  Shaker  Road 
East  Longmeadow.  MA  01028 
413-525-6411  ext.  2334 

Opportunities  for  Learning.  Inc. 

8950  Lurline  Avenue.  Dept.  51 
Chatsworth.  CA  91311 
818-341-2535 

Queue 

5  Chapel  Hill  Drive 
Fairfield.  CT  06432 
203-335-0908  or  1-800-232-2224 

Reston  Publishing  Co..  Inc. 

11480  Sunset  Hills  Road 
Reston.  VA  22090 
800-336-0338  or  VA  703-437-8900 

Sterling  Swift  Publishing  Co. 

7901  S.  Interregional  Fwy  ilH-35) 

Austin.  TX  78744 

Contact.  Rod  Autrey  512-282-6840 

Selected  Bibliography  on  Computer 
Literacy 

Listed  first  is  a  tool  for  software  selec¬ 
tion.  which  includes  some  of  the  above 
vendors  as  well  as  many  others  Organ- 
l^ed  by  subject  area  such  as  computer  lit¬ 
eracy.  this  book  describes  various  soft¬ 
ware  packages  in  detail  and  provides  in¬ 
formation  on  purchasing. 

Corporate  Momtor.  Inc.  Educational  Ste¬ 
wart  Directory.  Libraries  Unlimited 
Inc.,  1982  292  p.  ISBN:0-g7287- 
352-8.  J22.50  PB. 


a  computer  literacy  course,  the  NET¬ 
WORK  staff  identified  a  variety  of  infor- 
mauonal  resources.  The  materials  provid¬ 
ed  to  the  ESO  included  information  about 
available  booklets  on  computer  literacy, 
available  software,  and  a  selected  bibli¬ 
ography  as  well  as  citations  from  the 
NETWORK'S  database.  Examples  of 
these  matenals  are  shown  below. 

Christie.  Linda.  The  ABCs  of  Microcom¬ 
puters.  A  Computer  Literacy  Primer. 
Prentice-Hall  Inc..  1983.  218  p. 
lSBN:0-13-000620-3.  S15.95  HB. 
ISBN  0-13-000612-2.  P.95  PB. 

Lombardi.  John  V.  Computer  Literacy. 
The  Basic  Concepts  4  Language.  In¬ 
diana  University  Press.  1983.  128  p. 
ISBN:0-253-31401-l.  $12.95  HB. 
ISBN. 0-253-21075-5.  $5.95  PB. 

Loop.  Liza.  Computer  Town.  Bringing 
Computer  Literacy  to  Your  Communi¬ 
ty.  Reston  Publishing  Co..  1983.  176 
p  ISBN  0-8359-0884-4.  $17.95  HB. 
ISBS:0-8359-0g75-5  PB. 

Spencer.  Donald  A.  Computer  Literacy 
Test  Questions.  Camelot  Publishing 
Co..  1983.  ISBN;0-892l8-074-9,  $6.95. 

Spencer.  Donald  D.  An  Introduction  to 
Computers.  Developing  Computer  Lit¬ 
eracy.  .Merrill  Publishing  Co. .  1983. 
ISBN:0-675-20030-X.  $18.95. 

BooMcts 

The  following  annotations  were  taken 
from  the  October  1983  issue  of  Com¬ 
puting  Teacher,  which  is  published  by 
the  International  Council  for  Computers 
in  Education  (ICCE): 

•  An  Introduction  to  Computing; 
Content  for  High  School  Course  pro¬ 
poses  a  unit-by-unit  course  outline  for 
computer  science  instruction  at  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  level.  Recently  revised,  and 
designed  for  a  year-long  course,  the  book¬ 
let  contains  a  variety  of  activities  em¬ 


phasizing  applications,  programming, 
computer  environment,  and  social  im¬ 
pact.  $2.50.  48  pages. 

•  Precoilegc  Computer  Literacy:  A 
Personal  Computing  Approach  talks 
about  the  need  for  professionals  in  (he 
field  of  computer  education  to  recognize 
and  implement  a  universal  standard  of 
precoilege  computer  literacy.  Via  an 
analysis  of  personal  computing  and  those 
aspects  of  computers  that  have  direct  im¬ 
pact  on  students,  the  booklet  briefly  dis¬ 
cusses  and  defines  computer  literacy  goals 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
$1.50.  28  pages. 

•  Computer  Metaphors:  Approaches 

to  Computer  Literacy  suggests  alter¬ 
native  methods  for  relating  to  computers 
For  the  novice  that  might  be  intimidated 
by  a  computer,  or  as  the  basis  for  class 
discussions,  this  book  develops  several 
metaphorical  approaches:  the  computer 
as  glass  box.  as  palette,  as  mentor,  as 
catalyst  and  .  .  By  Dr.  Howard  Peele. 
School  of  Education.  L'niversity  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  .  .  $6.00 

•  The  Evaluator’s  Guide  to  .Micro¬ 
computer-Based  Instructional  Pack¬ 
ages  can  help  you  make  informed,  intel¬ 
ligent  software  purchasing  decisions  This 
recently  revised  step-by-step  guide  to  con¬ 
cise  software  evaluation— with  sample  re¬ 
views.  evaluation  forms,  and  Glossary— 
IS  an  invaluable  tool  in  effective  software 
review  and  selection  $2.50.  48  pages 

To  purchase  these  booklets  write  to 
ICCE.  Department  CTA.  1787  .Agate 
Street.  University  of  Oregon.  Eugene. 
OR  97403  or  phone  503  686-t414 

Citations 

Various  NETWORK  Jaubase  citations 
were  idemihed  and  provided  to  the  ESO 
in  response  to  hts  abvive  stated  request. 
One  citation  provided  is  shown  in  Figure 
1.  The  description  in  the  accompanying 
article  outlines  how  to  understand  and  use 
the  database  citation. 


How  to  Reach  The  NETWORK 


Requests  can  be  made  by  phone  or  by  mail.  .NETWORK  staff  are  available  to  receive 
calls  tatween9O0a  m  and  4:30  p.m.  eastern  time  at  |703i  522-0667.  or  use  AUTOVON 
851-3350  and  ask  for  "off-net  government  official  call  to  522-0667  '  A  telephone  message 
service  is  available  at  the  same  number  at  all  other  times.  Written  requests  may  be  sent  to 
Military  Educators  Resource  NETWORK 
1555  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  508 
Rossivn.  VA  22209 
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How  to  Use  Database  Citations 


A  major  component  of  the  NETWORK 
Inquir>  Response  Service  is  the  Mihury 
Educators  Resource  NETWORK  Data¬ 
base.  The  .NETWORK  staff  can  search 
this  database  to  find  citations  of  research 
papers  and  journal  articles  that  pertain  to 
an  educator  s  inquiry.  This  service  directs 
the  user  to  siaie-of-the-an  information  and 
research  done  in  the  past 
To  ensure  that  a  search  of  the  com¬ 
puterized  daubase  \sill  retrieve  relevant 
material  oniv.  the  NETWORK  Informa¬ 
tion  Specialist  uses  key  words,  also 
called  descriptors,  which  describe  the 
topic  as  specitlcally  as  possible  The  cita¬ 
tions  obtained  through  a  computer  search 
provide  enough  information  to  determine 
if  the  full  document  would  be  of  value  or 
interest  to  the  user 


A  printout  of  the  citations  is  then  sent 
to  the  requestor  who  can  evaluate  the 
potential  value  of  each  document  by  read¬ 
ing  the  absima.  which  is  a  narrative  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  full  document.  Based  on  this 
information,  the  user  can  determine 
w  hich  papers  or  articles  will  be  relevant 
and  then  obtain  the  original  documents 
through  the  base  or  local  library  If  you 
have  problems  locating  documents,  your 
post  librarian  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

In  the  example  of  the  printed  citation 
(See  figure  l.i.  all  of  the  sections  are 
labeled  and  most  are  self-explanatory 
However,  several  are  described  below  m 
further  detail. 


Accession  Sumber.  To  be  used  by  NET¬ 
WORK  staff;  can  be  ignored  by  the 
user. 

Personal  Author.  Names  of  individual 
authors;  important  tor  obtaining  full 
document. 

Title.  Also  important  for  retrieving  full 
document 

Publication  T\pe.  To  be  used  by  NET¬ 
WORK  staff;  can  be  ignored  by  the 
user 

Series  Statement.  Included  when  docu¬ 
ment  originated  as  part  of  a  senes  ot 
publications,  such  as  a  journal  article 
.Name  of  journal  as  well  as  volume, 
number,  pages,  and  date  will  be  listed 
here. 

Publicatton  Date.  Year  of  Publication 

Languoite.  Language  in  which  anicle 
appears. 

Physical  Description  Number  of  pages, 
illustrations,  dimensions,  etc 

■ivailiihilitx.  This  section  sometimes  lists 
ihe  names  of  organizations  that  pros  ide 
reproduction  services  tor  the  anicles 
and  papers.  Photocopies  of  ERIC 
dis-uments  may  be  purcha.sed  from  the 
ERIC  Dixument  Reproduction  Ser¬ 
vice  lEDRSl.  PO.  Box  190.  .Arlington. 
VA  ;:;i0  iTO.^  841-1;i;i.  Photocopies 
of  dixuments  in  the  NTIS  (National 
Technical  Information  Serv  icel  system 
can  be  obtained  from  NTIS.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  .^285  Pisrt  Royal 
Road.  Springfield.  \A  22161  ("'O.^ 
987-4603). 

Price  and  Order  Sumhcr  Price  will  be 
given  when  known  The  order  number 
IS  the  code  used  by  the  organizations 
which  turnish  ciutions  to  identify  and 
locate  documents  One  ot  these  organ¬ 
izations  IS  ERIC,  which  specializes  ,n 
researching  educational  material  If 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  code  are  EJ. 
the  document  is  a  journal  article, 
which  can  be  found  in  local  library 
collections  or  can  possibly  be  obtained 
through  the  interlibrary  loan  system 
When  the  order  number  begins  with 
ED.  the  document  is  part  of  the  ERIC 
micnsfiche  collection  that  can  be  tound 
in  many  libraries  across  the  country 
If  a  local  library  does  not  have  this  col¬ 
lection.  a  copy  of  the  diKument  can 
probably  be  obtained  through  interli¬ 
brary  loan. 

See  Citations  page  6 
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ACCESSION  NUMBER 
PERSONAL  AUTHOR 
TITLE 

PUBLICATION  TYPE 
SERIES  STATEMENT 

PUBLICATION  DATE 
LANGUAGE 
PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 
AVAILABIUTY 

PRICE  AND  ORDER  NO(S) 
GOVERNMENT  STATUS 
ABSTRACT 


DESCRIPTORS  - 


DATABASE  RLE 
DATE  ENTERED 


ER00446 
Woodhouse,  D 
Introductory  Courses  in 
Computing:  Aims  and  Languages. 
080:120:141. 

Computers  and  Education:  U7  N2 
P  79-89. 

830000 

Eng. 

UP. 

Available  from  University 
Microfilms  International  (UMI). 
EJ-281-417. 

Not  Govt. 

Discusses  the  rationale,  aims,  and 
objectives  of  introductory 
computer  courses  and  suggests 
an  improved  approach  to 
designing  such  courses  to 
prepare  pupils  for  a  computer- 
based  society  and  to  improve 
problem  solving  through 
structured  programming.  Criteria 
for  evaluating  and  choosing  an 
appropriate  language  are  listed. 
(EAD). 

Computer-Literacy:  Computers: 
Cumculum-Development: 
Curriculum-Design:  Programming- 
Languages:  Evaluation-Criteria 
BIB 

11/15/83 
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Citations  from  page  S 

Government  Status.  Indicates  State  or 
Federal  Government  funding  or  no 
Government  affiliation. 

Abstract.  Narrative  summary. 
Descriptors.  Key  words. 

Database  File.  Indicates  one  of  the  two 
component  databases:  BIB  (Bibliog¬ 
raphy)  or  DIR  (Directory). 

Date  Entered.  To  be  used  by  NETWORK 
staff:  Can  be  ignored  by  user. 

Some  requests  involve  topics  not 
covered  in  the  NETWORK  database.  In 
this  case,  a  search  of  other  databases  is 
conducted  for  peninent  citations  which. 
if  appropriate,  will  be  included  in  the 
network's  collection.  In  this  event,  a 
copy  of  the  citation  w  ill  be  sent  to  the  user 
in  the  original  format  of  that  database 
This  format  is  generally  less  clear  than 


the  NETWORK  citation  format  and  may 
require  assistance  from  a  librarian. 

The  purpose  of  the  citations  provided 
by  the  NETWORK  is  to  offer  current  and/ 
or  comprehensive  summaries  of  research 
on  specific  educational  topics.  It  is  the 
user's  responsibility  to  deientune  bv  read¬ 
ing  the  abstract  portion  of  the  citation  if 
the  lull  document  will  be  helpful. 

Remember  that  the  NETWORK  staff  is 
here  to  help  you  locate  as  much  pertinent 
information  as  possible.  If  you  feel  the 
materia/  sent  to  you  is  not  relevant  or  if 
the  search  can  be  expanded  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  the  N'ETW'ORK  to  request 
another  search. 

Julia  A.  Foster 

network  Information  Specialist 


Help  Evaluate  NETWORK  Publications 

The  N'ETW'ORK  needs  your  help.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  evaluate 
NETWORK  publications  by  completing  the  shvtn  questionnaire  that 
IS  enclosed  with  this  newsletter. 


SETHORK  Circuit  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  Military  Educators 
Resource  .NETWORK  It  facilitates  the 
exchange  of  information  among  mili¬ 
tary  educators  throughout  the  world 
The  NETWORK  is  part  of  the  Basic 
Skills  Resource  Center  i  BSRC  i  and  is 
funded  by  the  Depanment  of  the  Ar¬ 
my  through  the  L'.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  and  the  .Adjutant  General's 
'  Office. 

The  .NETWORK  is  operated  by  In- 
terAmertca  Research  .Associates.  Inc  . 
pursuant  to  Contract  No.  MD.A  903- 
82-C-0169.  The  views  expressed  m  this 
I  publication  do  not  necessarily  reOeci 
the  views  of  the  sponsoring  agenciev 
This  work  is  not  copyrighted  Readers 
are  free  to  duplicate  and  use  ail  or  any 
portion  of  It.  In  accordance  with  jv- 
cepied  publication  standards.  Inter- 
.Amenca  requests  that  proper  credit  be 
given.  For  additional  information  on 
the  NETWORK'S  resources  and  ser¬ 
vices  contact:  Militarv  Educators  Re¬ 
source  NETWORK.'  1555  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Suite  508.  RossKn.  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;;:o9.  i703i  siz-otti. 

Rocco  P,  Russo.  BSRC  Director 

Juan  J.  Gutierrez.  President.  Inter- 
America  Research  .Associates,  Inc. 


|1  Military  Educators  Resource  Network 

*  1555  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  508 
Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209 
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NETWORK  CIRCUIT 


Vol.  1.  No.  4  May  1984 


Learning  Strategies  and  ESL  in  the  Army 
A  Research  Project 


A  project  designed  to  study  the  eftec- 
tiseness  of  learning  strategies  tor  specific 
English  learning  tasks  is  underway  at  the 
Basic  Skills  Resource  Center  i  BSRC  i  run 
h>  Inter.4menca  Research  .-kssociates  in 
Ri’sslyn.  Virginia.  Funded  by  the  .Army 
Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences,  the  BSRC  project  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  use  of  learning  strategies 
as  a  was  to  enhance  the  listening  and 
speaking  skills  of  Limited  Engli.sh  Profi- 
sient  iLEPi  soldiers. 

There  are  between  800  and  1100  LEP 
soldiers  enlisting  each  year  who  require 
training  in  English  as  a  Second  Language 
I  ESL)  The  majority  of  these  soldiers  are 
Spanish  speaking  and  have  received  five 
or  more  years  of  English  instruction  prior 
to  loining  the  Army  (Holland,  et  al..  In 
Press)  However,  many  report  that  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  in  their  home  country  fiK'Used 
on  reading  and  writing,  leaving  them  wuh 
tew  listening  or  speaking  skills  There¬ 
fore  the  Army  generally  provides  these 
soldiers  with  six  weeks  of  intensive  Eng¬ 
lish  instruction  before  they  begin  Basic 
Training. 

Most  LEP  soldiers  benefit  from  the  Ar¬ 
my  s  ESL  training  and  go  on  to  succeed 
in  Basic  Training  and  Advanced  Inji- 
V  iduai  Training  i  AlT  i  However,  there  re¬ 
main  some  who  could  prot'ii  from  train¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  language  learning  strate¬ 
gies  jfier  initial  English  training  Learn¬ 
ing  siraiegies.  or  specitic  ways  that  learn¬ 
ers  manipulate  new  material,  are  useful 
tor  remembering,  learning,  or  problem 
vilving  iBrown.  Bransford.  Ferrara,  and 
Campione.  Idg.fi  By  making  learners 
more  aware  of  their  own  learning  styles, 
instruction  in  learning  strategies  promotes 
independent  learning  Strategies  such  as 
mnemonics,  notetaking,  and  selt-moniior- 
ing  have  been  shown  to  enhance  learning 
and  retention  tor  a  variety  of  instruction- 


Bx  G/orm  .j«J  iixu  Kitpprr 

al  tasks  Valuable  research  has  already 
been  completed,  particularly  by  the  Ar¬ 
my,  on  the  Strategies  that  learners  use 
while  reading.  Little,  however,  is  known 
about  the  strategies  that  learners  use  to 
enhance  listening  and  speaking  m  learn¬ 
ing  a  second  language  The  .Army  has  be¬ 
come  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
this  topic  with  respect  to  soldiers  who  re¬ 


in  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  Inquiry 
Response  Serv  ice.  one  of  several  infor¬ 
mation  services  offered  by  the  Military 
Educators  Resource  NETWORK,  re¬ 
sponded  to  390  requests  tor  information 
We  decided  to  follow  up  one  of  these  re¬ 
quests  to  find  out  how  our  response  ac¬ 
tually  benefuted  a  military  educator  We 
also  tell  It  would  be  useful  to  shiwv  readers 
how  our  serv  ice  can  be  used  by  other  mil¬ 
itary  educators. 

Walter  Campbell,  the  ESO  at  Ft. 
•Meade,  kindly  agreed  to  talk  wuh  us 
about  how  he  used  the  information  we 
sent  him  in  response  to  his  request. 

Ft.  Meade  is  a  tri-service  post  with  ap¬ 
proximately  9500  military  perninnel  The 
Education  Center  at  this  post  near  Laurel. 
.Maryland  offers  a  variety  of  programs 
ranging  Irom  basic  skills  to  advanced  de¬ 
gree  programs,  including  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  and  off-duty  viKaiuvnal  train¬ 
ing 

In  January  \‘fT9.  the  Ft  Meade  Educa¬ 
tion  Center  was  designated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ol  the  Army  to  help  wuh  an  evalu- 
iion  of  the  computerized  PL.ATO  Basic 


quire  training  in  English  as  a  second 
language. 

Before  training  on  learning  strategies 
can  be  successful,  we  need  to  know,  first, 
the  strategies  students  use  to  understand 
and  speak  a  second  language  and.  second, 
the  specific  instructional  tasks  for  whuh 
training  in  the  use  of  learning  strategies 
See  ESL  page  h 


Skills  Learning  System,  whieh  was  to  he 
used,  m  this  study,  as  a  stand-alone  mode 
of  instruction  The  students  would  have 
access  to  computer  terminals,  software, 
and  a  technician  to  assist  them,  but  no 
teachers  The  objective  was  to  determine 
if  ihe  system,  without  teachers,  could  be 
Used  effectively  Army-wide 

After  ihis  Army  pilot  program  was 
completed,  ihe  Ft  Meade  education  cen- 
ler  stall  decided  lo  use  ihe  PL.ATO  svs- 
icm  as  j  supplement  to  the  existing 
teacher-directed  basic  skills  instruction 
program  However,  the  teachers  assigned 
to  the  program  questioned  whether  the 
content  oi  the  PL.ATO  materials  reflected 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  their  basic 
skills  program  Also,  the  teachers  were 
unfamiliar  with  PL.ATO  and  computer-as¬ 
sisted  instruction  in  general,  and  were  in¬ 
terested  in  obtaining  research  studies  that 
supported  or  retuled  the  use  oi  PL.ATO 
in  teaching  basic  skills. 

.As  .Mr  Campbell  was  wrestling  with 
this  problem,  he  received  a  brochure  pro¬ 
moting  MERN  and  decided  to  call  the 
See  Services  page  8 
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Educational  Incentives 

The  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program 
and  the  Army  College  Fund 

Frank  inderson 


Educational  incentives  are  a  key  factor 
in  the  Army  s  successful  recruiting  and 
retention  of  quality  soldiers  Army  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  staffs  can  take  two  steps  to 
ensure  that  all  soldiers  know  about  the  ed¬ 
ucational  financing  prov  ided  by  the  Army 
1.  Work  with  commanders  and  super- 
V  isors  so  that  they  have  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  opportunities  available 
to  their  soldiers. 

.2  Periodically  remind  supervisors  and 
commanders  to  encourage  their 
soldiers  to  visit  the  Itx'al  education 
center,  where  trainc  '  counselors  are 
ready  to  provide  detailed  information 
about  the  Army  College  Fund  (.ACFi, 
Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  (  V'E.APi,  and  other  educational 
opportunities. 

The  Army  College  Fund,  which  was 
tested  in  FY  81  and  fielded  nationwide  in 
FY  i2.  IS  the  primary  attraction  for  en¬ 
listment  ot  higher  scorihg  high  school 
diploma  graduates.  .ACF  combthes  the 
basic  Veterans  Educational  .Assistance 
Program  with  an  additional  dollar 
"kicker '  provided  to  the  enlisted  soldier's 
educational  savings  account  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  While  VE.AP 
applies  to  both  otficers  and  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel.  the  ACF  IS  an  enlistment  incen¬ 
tive  tor  enlisted  sv'Idiers  iinly 

To  understand  the  ACF.  it  is  first 
necessary  to  understand  basic  V'EAP 
VE  AP  is  the  V  ietnam-Era  GI  Bill  tollow- 
up  contributory  educatu'nal  program  im¬ 
plemented  in  January  I'Tl''  Both  officers 
and  enlisted  soldiers  who  entered  active 
duty  on  or  alter  1  January  1477  are  eligi¬ 
ble  tor  up  to  S8I00  in  educational  benefits 
To  earn  this  amount,  the  officer  or  soldier 
contributes  S^.TX),  either  by  monthly  al- 
l.itment  or  lump  sum  The  .Army  matches 
the  soldiers  contribution  on  a  two-to-one 
basis  (S5.-W0) 

To  qualify  for  ACF.  soldiers  must  be 
non-prior  service,  high  school  diploma 
graduates  who  score  50  or  higher  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  and  en¬ 
list  in  a  designated  skill  To  earn  the  ACF 
"kicker."  soldiers  must  contribute  to 
VEAP  Soldiers  enlisted  for  three  or  four 
years  may  contnbute  from  S25  to  $100  per 


month  (or  m  $5  increments  between  $25 
and  SI(X)i  up  to  a  maximum  contribution 
of  S2.700.  Two  year  enlistees  may  con¬ 
tribute  up  to  $2,400  Soldiers  must  con¬ 
tribute  a  minimum  of  12  consecutive 
months.  See  Figure  1  for  "kicker "  bene¬ 
fits  that  may  be  accrued  Figure  2  shows 
toul  amounts  that  will  accrue  when  a 
three-  or  four-year  enlistee  participates  in 
VE.AP  at  $75  per  month  and  a  two  year 
enlistee  who  contributes  $100  per  month 
The  key  to  acquiring  the  above  benefits 
IS  panicipation  Soldiers  wishing  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  VEAP  program  for  hard¬ 
ship  or  other  reasons  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  month¬ 
ly  contribution  rather  than  w  ithdraw  from 
the  program  completely.  The  amount  of 
the  .ACF  kicker  depends  on  the  number 
of  month.s  of  participation  rather  than  the 
actual  dollar  amount  contributed.  If  a 
soldier  requests  a  refund,  he  or  she  should 
be  counseled  about  (he  impact  of  this  step 
on  the  accrual  of  ktcker  benefits.  .ACF 
benefits  cannot  be  earned  without  par¬ 
ticipation  in  VEAP. 


Soldiers  who  cannot  be  conv  inced  that 
they  should  reduce  the  amount  of  their 
monthly  contribution  rather  than  with¬ 
draw  should  be  advised  of  another  al¬ 
ternative.  They  may  make  a  lump  sum 
payment  into  the  VEAP  program  before 
separation  .A  lump  sum  contribution  of 
up  to  $2,700  can  be  made  up  to  the  day 
of  separation  from  the  Army  In  order  for 
the  VE.AP  matching  funds  and  the  ACF 
kicker  to  accrue,  the  lump  sum  payment 
must  be  prorated  for  a  minimum  ol  12 
months  Kicker  accrual  is  then  treated  as 
if  the  soldier  had  participated  monthly 
Although  soldiers  can  lump  sum  up  to  the 
day  they  separate,  they  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  lump  sum  no  later  than  6(  Jays 
prior  to  separation  to  allow  prtvessing 
time  in  the  Army  and  the  Veterans  .Ad- 
minivtration. 

Further  information  can  he  obtained 
from  Frank  Anderson.  HQDA  Education 
Division  iD.APE-hiPE) .  Hoffman  /,  Room 
1434.  2461  Eisenhower  Ave  .  .Me.xandria . 
kA  22331:  202  325-9804 


Figure  1 

ACF  "Kicker"  Ben  •'its 

2vcar 

enlistee 

or  -i->ear 
enlistee 

Bcnefn  earned  after  12  months  panicipation  in  VEAP 

S44l)0 

Amount  added  to  benefit  lor  each  month  over  12 

months  participation 

S300 
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Maximum  benefit 
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Figure  2 

Example  of  Total  Dollar  Amounts  Accrued  Through  VEAP  and  the  ACF  "Kicker" 

2-ycar  Enlistee  3-  or  4-year  Enlistee 


$100  per  month  x  24  months 

=  S  2.400 

$75  per  month  x  36  months 

=  S  2.Y)0 

Army  2  1  matching 

=  $  4,800 

Army  2  1  match 

=  S  5.400 

Army  "kicker" 

=  S  8.000 

Army  "kicker" 

=  $12,000 

TOTAL 

=  $15,200 

TOTAL 

*  $20,100 

24  monthly  benefits 

=  $6333? 

36  monthly  benefits 

=  $558  33 
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Meeting  the  Higher  Education  Needs 
of  Army  Personnel 

Eiel^n  Allin  tind  Btfndtl  Let  Kurtisii 


Militarv  personnel  ha\e  unique  needs 
and  problems  jssocuied  u.iih  iheir  pur¬ 
suit  of  posisecondars  edusalion.  ftilierns 
of  militars  assienmeni  and  the  general 
mobilits  of  mihtars  personnel  make  it  un- 
likcis  that  a  student  on  active  dulv  can 
complete  an  entire  program  at  one  institu¬ 
tional  Uvation  Mans  are  transferred  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  service  and  mans  com¬ 
plete  their  programs  following  separation 
from  service  Consequently,  policies  and 
practices  that  make  credit  earned  at  other 
institutions  more  readily  transferable  help 
meet  the  needs  of  the  active-duiv  serv  ice- 
member  or  the  veteran  who  began  college 
work  while  in  the  service. 

Servicemembers  Opportunity  Colleges 
iSOC  I  and  the  -kswiciute  Degree  Program 
I  SOC.ADi  were  established  to  remove  un- 
neces.sary  obstacles  and  to  ensure  that 
high-quality  programs  are  available  to 
military  students 

Servicemembers  Opportunity  Colleges 
Program 

The  Servicemembers  Opponunity  Col¬ 
lege'  program  (SOC t  wa.s  established  in 
by  CO  ilian  and  miliurv  educators  to 
-irengthen  voluntary  education  for  ser- 

V  Kcmembe' '  through  better  cinsrdination 
i  t  institutional  administrative  practices, 
and  to  improve  access  to  and  availability 
"f  academic  proi  ams.  SOC  aids  the 
higher  education  community  m  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  needs  and  problems 
ot  military  personnel  and.  in  turn,  helps 
the  Armed  Services  understand  the  re¬ 
sources.  limits,  and  requirements  of 
higher  education 

SOC  institutions  primarily  confer  the 
full  range  ot  associate  and  baccalaureate 
degrees  Many  otter  on-base  programs 
and  some  s<  ve  military  installations 
overseas.  Oil  r  SOC  insliiutional  mem¬ 
bers  act  as  home  institutions"  for  ser- 

V  ice  members  who.  by  prior  agreement, 
earn  academic  credits  elsewhere 

The  SOC  designation  can  apply  to  an 
entire  institution,  or  only  to  specific  divi- 
'lons  vir  degree  programs  SOC  members 
must  be  chartered  or  licensed  by  a  State 


government  or  the  Federal  government 
and  must  be  postsecondary  institutions 
More  than  -bO.tXfO  military  students  par¬ 
ticipate  each  year  in  programs  of  institu¬ 
tions  designated  as  Serv  icemembers  Op¬ 
portunity  Colleges 


SOC  Principles 

In  carry  ing  out  their  mission.  SOC  in- 
'titutions  are  guided  by  two  basic  prin¬ 
ciples. 

•  SOC  insittulions  perform  within  the 
conditions  set  fonh  m  Department  of 
Defense  iDoDi  directives  and  regula¬ 
tions  on  voluntary  education  programs 
tor  military  personnel  and  do  «>  within 
the  constraints  of  military  life 

'  •  SOC  institutions  subscribe  to  and 
operate  within  criteria  developed  to  in¬ 
crease  access  tor  students  in  the  miii- 
,arv  and  to  assure  that  they  receive 
high-quality  instruction  and  institu¬ 
tional  services 


Criteria  for  SOC  Institutions 
Drawn  from  the  cumulative  espcrience 
of  msiitutions  that  have  vuccevsfully  of¬ 
fered  programs  to  miliury  students.  SOC 
has  established  criteria  that  reflect  a  need¬ 
ed  tlevibility  of  approach,  and  maintain 
the  quality  of  educational  programs  To 
meet  the  criteria.  SOC  instilulums  must 
•  Employ  admissions  priwedures  that 
ensure  access  to  higher  education  tor 
academically  qualified  military  per¬ 
sonnel 


•  Evaluate  learning  gained  through  mil¬ 
itary  experiences  and  award  academic 
credit  where  applicable  to  the  service- 
member  s  program  ot  study 

•  Evaluate  nontraditional  learning  and 
award  academic  credit  lor  such  learn¬ 
ing  where  applicable  to  the  service- 
member's  program  of  study 

•  Evaluate  requests  lor  inter-institulional 
transfer  ot  credits  and  accept  'Uvh 
credits  whenever  they  are  appropruic 
to  the  servicemember  s  program  and 
consistent  with  the  institutions  ^ar- 
riculum  iTo  minimize  losv  of  credit 
hours  and  duplication  of  prior  icarn- 
inc  1 

•  Provide  flexibility  to  verv icemembers 
in  satisty  mg  residenc>  requirements  by 
making  adjustments  lor  military  stu¬ 
dent'  who  transfer, 

•  Designate  personnel  w  iih  appri'pnate 
aeademie  qualifications  and  exper¬ 
ience  to  administer  and  supers  ise  their 
SOC  related  aeiiv  ities.  and  to  develop 
policies  and  pnKedures  appropriate  to 
the  scope  ot  their  voluntary  edUvuiion 
programs 

•  Provide  eduvaiional  services  tor 
veterans 


Servicemembers  Opportunilv  Colleges 
Associate  Degree  Program  iSOCADl 

The  Serv  Icemembers  Oppi'ouniiv  Coj 
leces  A"ocijie  Decree  iSOCADi  rt  '- 
gram  tor  miiuary  personnel  i'  prov  ijeo 
by  cooperating  networks  ol  .  'ilian  col¬ 
leges  and  Arms  insta.iji'.'ns  anu  o  de¬ 
signed  to  relate  SCO  and  wjrrj.ni  oifcer 
loh  specialties  to  college  curricuiums 
The  SOC  AD  program  otters  opportuni¬ 
ties  tor  soldiers  to  earn  college  credits  tor 
skills  and  knv'w ledge  acquired  in  the  Ar¬ 
my  and  to  obtain  an  assiviate  degree  in 
any  one  of  a  variety  ot  fields  correspond¬ 
ing  to  military  |ob  specialities  SOC  AD 
dtves  this  by  linking  up  cisilian  degree- 
granting  institutions  that  base  agreed  to 
common  curricuiums  in  specific  i>ccupd- 
tional  fields— curricuiums  developed  by 
See  Higher  Ed  page  A 
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academic  expens,  under  the  direction  of 
SOC.  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  and  b>  .Army  Specialists  in  those 
career  fields. 

The  cumculums  are  offered  to  serx  ice- 
members  in  their  off-duty  hours,  on  mil- 
lUry  installations  in  the  L'nited  States  and 
overseas,  or  on  easily  accessible  campus 
sites  .Allhough  the  program  currently  is 
focused  on  the  education  needs  of  the  .Ar¬ 
my.  It  IS  being  structured  so  that  it  could 
be  adapted  for  the  other  services. 

The  SOC.AD  program  currently  offers 
opponunities  to  earn  associate  degrees  in 
15  ixcupaiionai  fields,  vshich  are  listed 
in  the  accompanying  box.  .A  flexible  as- 
sixiiate  degree  is  also  available  to  service- 
members  in  general  studies  and  liberal 
ans. 


Procedures 

A  panicipatmg  institution  agrees  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  candidate  tor  an  associate  degree 
any  student  vvho  meets  the  acadeic  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  curriculum  and  who 
>nows  reasonable  promise  of  being  able 
to  meet  the  degree  requirements.  The  col¬ 
lege  completes  an  official  student  evalua¬ 
tion.  which  acts  as  a  roadmap  or  program 
lor  earning  an  associate  degree.  The 
evaluation  can  grant  credits  for  work  al¬ 
ready  completed  at  the  enrolling  m.Mitu- 
tion  or  other  colleges  and  includes  credits 
awarded  for  MOS  and  service  schvxvls 
training  The  college  agrees  to  award  an 
j'M>c:ate  degree  upvin  sucees-iful  Ciimple- 
tion  ot  the  program  even  if  the  soldier  is 
iranvterred  lor  is  >eparated  from  active 
military  duty  i  and  has  to  take  courses  at 
another  invtitution 


The  SOCAD  program  is  located  around 
the  world  and  is  unique  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  today  The  colleges  that  participate 
have  agreed  to; 

•  limit  the  residency  requirement  to  one- 
quaner  of  the  loul  program,  lean  be 
completed  at  any  time  I; 

•  accept  nontraditional  credit; 

•  complete  an  official  evaluation  on  a 
Student  Agreement  Form  for  each  stu¬ 
dent; 

•  prov  ide  sequential  courses  available 
off  duty  to  accomodate  the  military 
mission,  and 

•  guarantee  transferability  of  credits 
among  colleges  within  each  network 

V  hen  they  join  the  SOCAD  netvvorks. 
the  colleges  also  agree  to  prov  ide  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  and  specifically  qualified 
counselors  to  advise  servicemembers  on 
enrollment,  academic  matters,  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  The  colleges  make  sure  thai  edu¬ 
cational  policies  for  miliury  students  are 
comparable  to  those  for  other  students  in 
similar  programs. 

Among  other  ways  that  SOC.AD  col¬ 
leges  try  to  help  soldiers  earn  an  associate 
degree  is  to  try  to  arrange  tor  continued 
Studies  by  serv  icememfwrs  stationed  at 
small  or  isolated  posts  that  have  limned 
or  no  lacilities  tor  tbrmal  instruction 
Over  bOOO  students  are  now  enrolled 
in  SOC.AD.  The  networks  will  continue 
to  increase  in  size  as  new  needs  are  iden¬ 
tified  at  the  installation  level  .Also,  cur- 
ricuiums  will  be  reviewed  and  revised, 
and  new  networks  will  be  developed  as 
needed  To  keep  up  w  ith  these  changes, 
the  SOCAD  Handbook  will  be  updated 
biannuaiiy. 

Education  center  staff  need  to  ensure 
that  soldiers  are  encouraged  to  visit  their 


local  education  center  and  become  well 
informed  of  their  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Army. 

For  further  m  formalion.  l  onnict  Brert- 
Ju  Lee  Kurustk.  HQDA  EJiaanon  Dm- 
runt.  iDAPE-MPEi.  Hotfnum  /.  Roorn 
14}4.  2461  Eiser>hn»er  Ate  .  ■Mexundrid. 
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Newsletters: 

NETWORK  Cir^uii  No  1.  July  lUtl.t 
network  Cir^uii  No  :.  Osiober  |ux.’ 


NETWORK  Vanituard  Nos.  1.  2.  and  NETWORK  Fact  Sheets 

iCurreni  Jnurnjl  Tables  tM  Cnnienisi  N,>  |  Compuier  Literacy  jpj  ihc  Arms  EJusainr 

No  Z  The  NETWORK  Inquiry  ReNpinse  Seoiv.- 


NETWORK  Cirsuii  No  .'  Februars  lUXa 


No  t  Evaluaii  InsirucKonal  Soiiwjre 


A  pt'nion  ot  the  NETWORK'S  Jalabase  Ltmlains  inlormation  on  ongoing  research  ef- 
torts.  The  lollovsing  citations  trom  the  NETWORK'S  database  are  five  studies  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  L  S  Army  Research  Insiiiuie  for  the  Behavioral  and  Stxial  Sciences. 
These  studies  reflect  the  most  current  effons  related  to  learning  strategies  training  and 
Its  links  to  .Army  basic  skills  educational  programs. 


Development  and  Evaluation  of  Com¬ 
puter-Based  Learning  Strategy  Train- 
•ng  Modules.  Principal  Investigator  Dr 
Donald  Dansereau,  Texas  Christian  L  ni- 
versity 

The  fi  cus  of  this  '■esearch  effort  is  the 
development  and  eva  "jtion  of  two  com¬ 
puter-based  learnTg  strategy  modules 
that  incorpi'raie  traming  on  self-monitor- 
ing  and  self-marijcemeni  of  learning 
Strategies  The  modules  c  'Tibinc  two  in¬ 
structional  techniques,  computer-assisted 
instruction  and  civoperaiive  learning 
iCACLi  and  ftx'Us  ‘in  training  students  in 
summarization  and  networking  strategies 
Each  module  will  be  formally  evaluated 
by  comparing  C.ACL  training  with  lec¬ 
ture  text  training  and  with  students  who 
receive  no  training  .n  these  techniques 
Final  modifications  of  the  two  C.ACL 
modules  will  he  based  on  the  outci'mos 
.'I  experimental  evaluation  studies  As  a 
result  ot  this  study,  two  ^I'mpuier-bascd 
modules  that  hxus  on  the  training  ot  sum¬ 
marization  learning  strategies  and  net- 
wiirking  learning  strategies  w  ill  be  avail¬ 
able 

lA'im-ot-Ck’ntact  RiKco  P  Russo.  Basic 
Skills  Resource  Center.  I.s.'sy  yviison 
Boulevard.  Suite  Si'K.  Ros^^n,  A.A 
:::(id.  5;:-iibb' 

Emhedding  (.earning  Strategies  in 
Wetl-'larWed  Texts  for  Military  Train¬ 
ing  ffaieria/s.  Principal  Investigator  Dr 
Beau  Ji'nv'.  Chicago  Public  Schools 
The  purpose  ot  this  researsh  o  to  de¬ 
velop  a  training  manual  which  teaches 
miliurv  -urnculum  writers  the  toliowmg 
'll  hivw  to  write  well-organized.  ..iejrly 
marked  texts  and  graphie  materials,  i^i 
how  to  embed  learning  strategy  instruc  ¬ 
tion  in  the  instructional  text,  and  i  .ti  how 
to  develop  the  ^ompiment  parts  ot  a  mast¬ 
ery  learning  instructional  model  An 
analysis  ot  instructional  objectives  and  in¬ 
structional  texts  will  be  undertaken  to 
identify  the  appropriate  type  of  text  struc¬ 
ture  needed  to  support  particular  types  ot 
instructional  obiectives  This  analysis  will 
then  prtxeed  to  identify  appropriate 


learning  strategies  needed  lor  learning 
different  text  instructional  obieciive  com¬ 
binations  These  analyses  are  based  on  re¬ 
search  findings  from  cognitive  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  from  practical  application  in  de¬ 
signing  and  implementing  Mastery 
Learning  and  Comem  Driven  Csimpre- 
hension  Instruction  in  the  public  schools 

Pi'ini-oi-Conuci  Dr  Richard  Kern.  Ar¬ 
ms  Research  Institute.  5001  Eisen¬ 
hower  a.-.enuo.  Alexandria.  VA 
ibo.ii  ra-b.'-is 

.Self-Motivational  Skill  Training  for 
Improving  Performance  in  Army 
Techrucal  Training.  Principal  investiga¬ 
tor  Dr  Barbara  McCombs,  Denver  Re¬ 
search  Institute 

The  purpivse  0/  this  study  is  10  evaluate 
the  ctiisicncy  and  ell'ectiveness  ot  com¬ 
puter  assisted  instruction  iC.AIi  in  train¬ 
ing  seil-motivational  skills  and  reducing 
instructor  requirements  Previous  re¬ 
search  with  the  Self- Motivational  Skill 
framing  package  lound  that  students  re¬ 
ceiving  ihis  training  exhibited  higher  mot¬ 
ivation  and  higher  achievement  scores 
during  the  miliiarv  technical  training  than 
their  peers  in  the  control  group  In  this 
research  the  training  was  presented  by 
specially  trained  instructors  Research 
presently  underuken  will  design  C.Al  ma¬ 
terials  to  present  ditfereni  portions  as  well 
as  all  ot  this  training  This  research  will 
then  test  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
01  C.Al.  compared  with  the  training  pre¬ 
sented  by  instructors,  m  preventing  all  or 
part  ol  this  training  Based  on  these  com¬ 
parisons.  recomendations  will  be  deve¬ 
loped  for  ihe  most  etticient  and  effective 
use  of  C.Al  and  instructors  lor  deliscring 
this  training 

Pomt-ot-Contact  Dr  Richard  Kern.  Ar¬ 
ms  Research  In'iiiuie.  .’(Kll  Eisen¬ 
hower  Asenue.  Alexandria.  VA 
i70.^)  r4-S53« 

Research  in  Reading  Comprehension. 
Principal  investigator  Dr  M  C 
VVittriK'k.  Lniversny  of  California,  U's 
Angeles 


This  study  will  investigate  generative 
reading  strategies  that  will  increase  the 
ablins  ot  educators  to  teach  people,  espe¬ 
cially  low  ability  young  adults,  to  read 
with  understanding  The  procedure  in- 
lolves  conducting  three  experimenul 
studies  that  insestigate  generative  reading 
strategies  that  are  most  ettectue  for 
various  types  of  text,  including  technical 
instructional  materials.  Working  wnh  mil¬ 
itary  personnel,  studies  one  and  two  will 
concentrate  on  identifying  the  generative 
reading  strategies  that  tacu'iijle  compre¬ 
hension  of  different  types  ot  text  and  de¬ 
termine  the  relevance  and  iranstcr  ot  these 
strategies  to  technical  training  materials 
and  problems  in  reading  comprehension 
Study  three  will  build  upon  the  results  of 
prior  studies  and  lead  to  the  ^onstrustion 
ol  self-instructional  materials  pnx-.'curcs 
or  a  sequence  of  instructional  inaicrials, 

I  e  computer-assisted  instruction  C.Ali. 
that  leach  generative  reading  sirat-cgies 
Generative  Reading  Strategy  Trj.ning 
iiijierials  will  be  available  as  a  resUit  .'1 
this  study. 

Pomt-ot-Coniaei  Rocso  P  Russo.  Bas.s 
Skills  Resource  Center.  155,^  Wils.'n 
Boulevard.  Suite  5(lb.  Rssssiyn.  VA 
;:;ii4  co.^i  5::-ne,p' 

A  .Study  of  Learning  Siralegies  for  Ac¬ 
quiring  Skills  in  Speaking  and  I  nder- 
sianding  English  as  a  Second  Lan¬ 
guage.  Principal  Investigator  Dr  J 
Michael  O'Malley.  Inter.Amenca  Re¬ 
search  Associates 

Thr-'U'gh  slassroom  observations  and 
interviews  with  teachers  and  students  ot 
English  as  a  second  language  lESLc  the 
range  and  charasterisiis'  01  learning  strat¬ 
egies  used  in  the  jsquisiiion  ot  speak. ng 
and  'jndersunding  -Mils  rsy  se^.'nu  -an- 
g'jage  learners  will  be  delineated  In  ad¬ 
dition.  teacning  modules  ebeddir.g  learn¬ 
ing  strategies  will  be  developed  and 
tested  Experienijl  tests  will  determine, 
lor  specitlc  learning  aciuities.  whether 
or  not  diiferent  combinations  ol  learning 
strategies  enhance  performance  on  >'ut- 
come  measures  designed  to  assess  Eng¬ 
lish  language  skills  'See  article  on  page 
1  of  this  newsletter.) 

Poim-of-Contact.  Rocco  P  Russiv  Basic- 
Skills  Resource  Center.  1555  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Suite  508.  Rosslyn.  V.A 
:::w  <7011 5:;-o667 
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B\  making  U-urners  more  aware  of  iheir  own  learninif  styles,  mstruc- 
tion  in  /earning  •.iraiei/ies  promotes  independent  learning. 


ESL  trom  pj^e  I 

rruKe--  a  Jitterence  in  o\eral\  liMening  and 
vpt'aking  priit'icienc>  M  lea^I  M'nie  ot 
what  ha^  hccn  tound  lor  Mraiegie-.  in 
reading  ean  he  applied  to  the  areas  ol  list- 
enine  and  ■'peaking  ^el  there  remains 
imish  addili''nal  mlormaiion  about  appli- 
saiions  ol  learning  strategies  to  second 
lan'auaye  learning  that  can  be  discosered 
b\  research  The  Language  Learning 
Strategies  proieci  was  motoated  b\  these 
sers  needs 


The  Laneuage  I  earnine  Stralefiies 
Project 
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what  thes  did  to  speak  or  understand 
more  ettectiseis.  the  BSRC  research  team 
vompiled  an  extensise  list  .it  strategies 
used  in  learning  a  second  language  From 
this  list  ot  strategies  and  also  strategies 
gleaned  trom  the  literature,  strategies 
were  selected  lor  experimentation  with 
speakine  and  listening  tasks  in  Phase  II 
ot  the  studs  A  pilot  test  was  conducted 
in  one  school  with  ESL  studenhs  who  had 
not  participated  in  the  inters  lews  These 
students,  who  shared  mans  characteristics 
ssiih  ihe  militars  ESL  population,  were 


all  judged  to  be  at  the  intermediate  level 
ol  overall  English  pronciencs.  and  were 
ol  dilferenl  ethnic  origins,  such  as  His¬ 
panic.  Asian.  Middle  Eastern.  Alrican. 
and  European 

The  Students  were  randomly  assigned 
to  torm  two  experimental  groups  and  one 
control  iiroup  The  experimental  groups 
were  shown  how  to  use  strategies  and  whs 
they  were  important.  They  were  then  in¬ 
structed  to  use  the  experimental  strategies 
deliberately  with  three  language  tasks 
The  control  group  subjects  were  not  pro- 
sided  learning  strategies  instruction  but 
were  told  to  perform  these  tasks  as  they 
normally  did 


The  Tasks  and  Siralegies 

Three  tasks  that  are  typical  ol  ESL 
.lasses  were  selected  and  paired  with  in- 
'iraction  on  promising  learning  strategies 
Tests  in  listening  comprehension,  speak- 
.nc  and  x.vabulary  were  administered 
rselore  and  alter  ine  learning  strategies 
had  been  taught 


•  \  fHabulary.  The  strategies  ot  im- 
ucen  and  i.'i’tHipine  were  used  in  tandem 
to  enhance  the  students'  learning  and  re¬ 
tention  oT  new  vixabulary  While  many 
language  teachers  and  students  recom¬ 
mend  against  learning  vivabulary  in  iso¬ 
lation.  the  reality  ol  language  learning  in 
a  classroom  is  that  students  inevitably  end 
up  vv  ith  long  lists  ot  vocabulary  to  learn 


To  facilitate  this  process,  students  m  the 
two  experimental  groups  were  taught, 
first,  to  group  new  words  according  to 
some  common  semantic  characteristics, 
and  second,  to  imagine  the  words  in  each 
group  interacting  in  some  meaninglul 
way.  For  example,  the  words  "wave, 
dock.  oar.  and  rope"  could  he  grouped 
into  a  category  entitled  "The  River  and 
a  dramatic  mental  image  created  by  the 
student  to  include  all  of  the  words  in  the 
group.  The  rationale  behind  using  these 
Strategies  to  learn  new  vocabulary  was 
that  the  student  would  become  an  active 
prixessor  of  information,  manipulating 
the  new  words  instead  ot  mereiy  receiv¬ 
ing  them  passively  Further,  recall  oi  in¬ 
dividual  words  would  be  facilitated  by 
calling  forth  the  menul  picture  the  stu¬ 
dent  had  vividly  created. 

•  Listening.  The  second  language 
task,  listening  to  short  lectures,  was 
paired  with  the  strategies  ol  selective  at¬ 
tention.  notetaking,  and  cvvoperation 
These  strategies  were  selected  in  order  to 
equip  the  students  tor  learning  situatu'ns 


outside  the  classroom  where  no  advance 
help  such  as  hvusing  im  key  words  before 
the  lecture  is  available  Realistically 
speaking.  ESL  students  must  frequently 
comprehend  short  explanations  on  their 
own  Therefore,  the  students  in  one  ex¬ 
perimental  group  were  taught  to  listen 
selectivelv  lor  expressions  that  appear  in 
ordinarv  lectures  or  demonstrations  and 
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that  signal  the  number  of  steps  involved 
in  a  process  or  the  number  of  important 
ideas  to  be  discussed.  For  example,  stu¬ 
dents  were  taught  to  locus  on  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  the  mam  thing  is  ...  .  the  most 
important  idea  is  ...  .  first  you  ... 
next  you  ....  and  finally  ...  In  this 
way.  they  were  alerted  to  important  ideas 
or  steps  about  to  be  introduced  and  then 
could  use  the  second  strategy,  notetaking. 
to  record  the  item  in  abbreviated  form. 
As  a  final  step,  students  were  encouraged 
to  check  their  notes  against  those  of  their 
classmates  in  order  to  ensure  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  correctness  of  both. 

•  Speaking.  The  third  language  activi- 
ty  in  the  experimental  lest  was  designed 
to  enhance  the  speaking  ability  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  through  functional  preparation  and 
cooperation.  Functional  planning  re¬ 
quired  the  students  to  examine  carefully 
the  oral  task  before  them  and  then  to  de¬ 
termine  if  they  knew  the  language  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  task.  The  teacher 
and  the  class  filled  in  gaps  that  occurred 
in  the  students'  repenoire  of  available 
language  This  was  coupled  with  practice 
sessions  in  small  groups,  where  each  stu¬ 
dent  presented  his/her  speech  and  the 
others  were  responsible  for  providing  cor¬ 
rective  feedback  regarding  the  delivery, 
comprehensibility,  and  the  organization 
of  the  report,  and  the  appropriateness  of 
language  This  cooperative  process  wa^ 
fell  to  be  important  for  using  one's  peers 
as  a  valid  language  resource  in  addition 
to  the  teacher  or  the  textbook. 


tional  planning.  These  are  strategies  that 
students  can  use  on  their  own  for  any  list¬ 
ening  or  speaking  task,  and  may  provide 
the  first  steps  toward  making  the  students 
effective  and  independent  learners 
The  information  obtained  through  the 
interviews  and  actual  experimental  testing 
of  the  strategies  in  the  public  schools  is 
directly  relevant  to  the  current  needs  of 
the  Army  LEP  recruits  can  be  taught  the 
conscious  use  of  strategies  as  an  effective 
means  of  increasing  their  language  learn¬ 
ing  both  in  the  classroom  and  outside  as 
they  perform  their  military  duties.  Phase 
I.  where  the  range  and  frequency  of 
strategy  use  is  obtained  via  inters  lews.  is 
currently  being  conducted  with  an  ESL 
population  in  the  Army  and  within  the 
next  lew  months,  experimental  treatment 
conditions  w  ill  be  developed  and  imple¬ 
mented  with  a  similar  target  population. 
The  in  formation  obtained  .should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  to  the  .Army  as  decision¬ 
makers  contemplate  ways  in  which  to  en¬ 
hance  the  listening  and  speaking  capabil¬ 
ities  of  LEP  recruits. 


The  research  effort  described  in  this  .ir- 
iicle  IS  being  conducted  by  the  Basic  Skills 
Resource  Center  iBSRCl  at  /nter.Atueru  a 
Research  .Associates.  Inc  inRossbn.  lir- 
ginia.  The  BSRC  is  funded  b\  the  L.S  Ar¬ 
my  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral 
and  SiKial  Sciences.  .Aleuindna.  l  in;ittia 
under  contract  .So.  MDA-90}-S2-C-OliVr 
The  follow  ing  reports  w  ill  he  produi  cj 
I  Resiew  of  literature  on  use  oi .,  am- 
ing  Strategies  in  acquiring  Tngiioi 
as  a  second  language 
2.  Current  use  of  learning  irni.'i  go  ^ 
M  ESL  students  und  luunir.  ii 

public  high  school  sellings 
Etfecriveness  of  learning  snan  g-. 
training  for  ESL  students  in  punlu 
high  schools 

d  Current  use  of  learning  stnnegies 
bs  Anns  BSEP  ESL  students 
f  Etf'cctiseness  of  learning  siraii  g\ 
training  for  Anns  BSEP  ESL  stu¬ 
dents 

For  more  informatton.  contact  Dr 
Rocco  Russo.  Basic  Skills  Resssurcc  Cf  ti¬ 
ter  ISS?  Uilson  Boulesard.  Suite  ?I)S. 
Ro.s.slsn.  1,'d  222119.  i77.fi  .^22-im7 
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Holland.  V'  Vf  ,  Rosenbaum.  H  .  Stoddan.  S  Rcdi-.h,  7  C  .  Hjirsjn  1  ijKh'rJ  Cunse.nier  R  L 

or  u  SeinnJ  Language  P'isgram  in  Busi,  Slills  £.loion.in  Pr'gr.i"'  t  Rii'Car.-r  k.-nort  ’.'Va,  \  .-vjn 
dria.  VA  f  S  Arms  Research  Insliiule  lor  ihe  Bcnjrioral  and  S.v.ai  Sssen^C'  In  P-e— 


Results  and  Their  Relevance  for  Ihe 
Army 

The  experimental  test  in  the  public 
schools  has  just  recently  been  completed, 
and  preliminary  results  indicate  that  the 
conscious  use  of  these  strategies  enhances 
comprehension,  retention,  and  commun¬ 
ication.  ftnicularly  promising  are  the 
strategies  of  selective  attention  and  func- 


How  to  Reach  The  NETWORK 

Requests  can  be  made  bv  phone  v>r  S  mail  NETV^ORK  Maft  are  available  lo  rcycivc 
calls  betvNCcn  9  00  a  m  and  4  30  p  m  ea>tern  time  at  i’03)  5^2 -Obb^  or  unc  AL  T0\0\ 
85l-.^350  and  ask  rbr  ■’off-nei  aiAcrnmem  otTtcial  call  \o  '  A  iclcph»mc  nicvNjcc 

Tcrvice  IS  available  at  the  same  number  at  ail  vviher  times  Nkriitcn  requests  nuv  be  sent  i«' 
Miliiarv  Educators  Resource  NETWORK 
1555  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  508 
Rossis  n.  VA  :::oo 
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Services  from  page  I 
NETWORK  to  determine  if  anyone  had 
undertaken  objective  evaluations  of  the 
PLATO  basic  skills  software  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  general  guidelines  on  evaluat¬ 
ing  courseware. 

In  respone  to  this  request,  our  Infor 
mation  Specialist  sent: 

•  Twenty  relevant  citations  from  the  Ed¬ 
ucational  Resources  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  (ERIC),  the  National  Technical  In¬ 
formation  Service  (.NTISl.  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Ed¬ 
ucation  iNCBEl  databases; 

•  Names  and  addresses  of  four  centers 
that  evaluate  instructional  software; 

•  .A  report  entitled.  "PL.ATO  System 
Spurs  Baltimore  Students  to  New 
.Achievements  ■' 

•  The  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  a  contact  at  Control  Data 
Corporation,  the  producer  of  PLATO 

Based  on  a  review  of  the  twenty  cita¬ 
tions  which  included  short  abstracts  ot  re¬ 
search  on  the  u.se  of  the  PL.ATO  Basic 
Skills  System,  the  teachers  began  to 
accept  the  idea  of  using  PL.ATO  Mr. 
Campbell  wrote  back  to  the  .NETWORK. 

Our  lour  leachers  .i|  Basic  Skills  and 
ihe  four  (earning  (aboratory  moniiors 
•  all  users  of  PL.ATOi  had  expressed 
doubts  about  the  content  validity  oi 
PL.ATO  sortware.  They  warned  lo  see 
whai  other  educators  ihougni  of  ihe 
software,  and  lo  find  oul  whal  oihcr 
Studies  of  Ihe  software  already  existed 
.Atlcr  reading  the  exiracts  you  sent,  they 
already  feel  more  satisfied 


Education  Center  staff  wished  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  PLATO  IS  a  useful  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  basic  skills  program  How¬ 
ever.  leachers  attuned  to  the  individua. 
educational  needs  of  the  student  and  avail¬ 
able  to  give  encouragement  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Campbell  volunteered  information 
about  additional  uses  of  .NETWORK  ser¬ 
vices  made  by  the  Education  Center 

•  Working  in  conjunction  with  the  hKal 
library,  the  education  center  staff  also 
acquired  copies  of  several  documents 
that  were  identified  and  cited  in  the 
materials  provided  bv  the  NET¬ 
WORK 

•  By  reading  a  SET^'ORK  Fiu  l  Sheet . 
he  learned  about  some  testing  issues 
related  to  the  Ft  Meade  programs 

•  A  senior  member  of  his  staff  used  the 
Journal  Tables  of  Conieni,s  m  the  \£T- 
H'ORK  lUneuarJ  to  identify  potential 
topics  lor  teacher  inservice  activities. 

Campbell  added  that  one  of  his  suff 
usevi  these  materials  as  the  basis  tor  ini¬ 
tialing  a  self-instruction  program  lhai  led 
to  a  jivb  as  a  software  librarian  w  uh  a  ma¬ 
jor  computer  company 

W'e  hope  this  example  gives  our  au¬ 
dience  some  suggestions  for  how  to  use 
the  network's  services  and  ihal  you 
will  contact  the  NETWORK  with  your 
questions;  our  staff  are  always  eager  to 
help  If  you  do  use  our  inquiry  response 
serv  ice.  we  vwuld  like  to  hear  how  you 
use  the  information  we  provide  so  ihai  we 
can  share  the  ideas  with  v'thers. 


SEJVtORK  Cm  {III  is  published 
quaneriy  by  ihe  Military  Educators 
Resource  .NETWORK  It  (acilitaics  the 
exchange  of  mtormation  among  miii- 
lury  educaiors  throughoui  (he  world. 
The  NETWORK  is  part  oi  the  Basic 
Skills  Resource  Center  <BSRC  i  and  is 
funded  hs  the  Deparimeni  I't  the  Ar¬ 
my  through  rhe  L  S  Army  Research 
Institute  and  ihe  Adiulant  General's 
Olfice 

The  NETWORK  is  operated  by  In- 
ler.Amcnca  Research  Associaies.  Inc  , 
pursuant  to  Ciinirjct  No  MDA  diif- 
^2-0-016^  The  views  expressed  m  this 
publication  Jo  not  necessarily  rerlcvt 
the  views  of  Ihe  sponsoring  agencies 
This  work  IS  noi  copyrighlevl  Rc.iucrs 
arc  tree  lo  duplicate  and  use  all  or  any 
ponion  oi  It  In  accordance  sviih  .k 
copied  publication  slandards.  Inter- 
America  requests  that  pn'pcr  credil  be 
given  For  addilional  inlormalion  on 
the  NETVkORK's  resources  anu  -cr- 
vivC' contact  Military  Edusjtors  Re¬ 
source  NETWORK.  I5.S.S  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Suite  .'OS.  RossKn,  Vir¬ 
ginia  :::w  5:;-obb- 

■  RocvO  P  Ru  BSRC  Dirccii'r 

Robeno  Moreno.  President,  tnior- 
America  Research  Associaies.  Inc 


Military  Educators  Resource  Network 

1555  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  508 
Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209 
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NETWORK  FACT  SHEET 

*^0  1  August  1983 

Computer  Literacy  and  the  Army  Educator 


The  r.ipidl>  jirowiiig  eonipuior 
iiiUu>io  IS  l.isi  beLDiiiinj!  .i  \i.iblo 
soniponeni  in  edueaiion  aiid  ir.iin- 
ini;  sellings  Compuicrs  arc  Irc- 
guenih  boine  used  lo  iniprose  nian> 
aspecis  1)1  learnine.  leaehine.  and 
manaeine  insirueiinn  Ml  edueaiors, 
ineiudine  nniiiarv  edueaiors,  need  lo 
undersiaiid  ihe  edueaiiee  poieniial 
ol  ioda\  s  eleeironie  aee  Thus.edu- 
salors  as  well  as  siudenis  are  laeed 
wnh  .leuuirine  an  undersiandiii):  ol 
soiiipuiers  in  edueaiional  seiiines 
\s  sush.  I  he.)  niusi  beeonie  siim- 
puier  meraie 

Numerous  .iiienipis  lo  de’line 
vonipuier  iiierae)  eaii  be  found  m 
ihe  eurreni  protessional  liieraiure 
Dei'innions  ranee  ironi  ihe  narrow, 
'iivoleing  onix  iho  abiliix  lo  eom- 
munieaie  wnh  a  eonipuier.  (o  the 
eomprehensise.  which  ni  addiiion 
includes  Ihe  abiliix  lo  exaluaie  cxini- 
puier  applicaiioiis  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  ihe  inipaci  of  Ihe  com- 
puier  on  our  socieix  Mihough  ihe 
dei'innions  xar>,  ihere  seems  lo  be  a 
sopsensus  ihai  compuier  liieracx  is  a 
basic  skill  and  esseniial  for  funciion- 
•iie  adeuuaieh  ni  our  emerging  lech- 
■'  'logical  sociei X 

The  Vsso>.iaiion  for  Superxision 
and  Curruulum  Oexelopmeni 
'(lawroiisM  .md  Wesl.  has 

defined  computer  Ineracx  as  ihe 
Miow  ledee  ol 

•  tioxx  computers  are  used. 

•  hai  a  xompuier  xan  and  cannoi 
do. 

•  V\  hai  a  program  can  and  cannoi 
do. 

•  How  compuiers  work. 

•  How  lo  use  a  compuier. 

•  The  impaci  ')!  compuiers  on 
soxieix  . 

•  How  xompuiers  dexelop  skills  of 
decisionmaking  and  coping  with 
change,  and 


•  Inirixluciion  lo  or  awareness  of 
pri)graniming 

In  addilion.  edueaiors  need  lo  know 

•  Sources  of  mformaiion  i  books, 
lournals,  organizaiionsi . 

•  Meihods  of  criiiguing  sofiware. 

•  Si)urces  ol  software, 

•  (Kcupaiional  ouilook  for  com¬ 
puier  liieraie  people,  and 

•  Classroom  applicaiioiis  and  ihe 
p.'ssible  exoluiion  of  nexx  roles 
lor  leachers  and  siudenis 

How  Compufers  .Are  L  sed  in 
tile  Educational  Settinc 

The  use  of  compuiers  m  the 

educational  selling  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows  iCharp  el  al . 

19821 

1  -fx  i/rr  -In/  w  Tiv/cZwre  Pr<ihl<'’>i 
Siihi'iv.  The  need  for  a  clear 
definnion  of  a  problem  and  ihe 
step-b.x -siep  procedure  necessar.v 
10  solve  a  problem  using  a  com¬ 
puier  provides  an  excellent  tech¬ 
nique  for  leaching  problem  solv¬ 
ing  skills 

2  -fx  u  C  o/trxi'  ol  hislriicnoi), 

Un/J  T’/od  xsi/.’e  The  abilnx  lo 
easilx  manipulate  lexi  allows  a 
siudeni  writer  lo  ukus  on  conieni 
and  SIX  le 

4  (  "iiiinm  i-  -Issnii  J  tnonnuon. 

•  D’lll  iiiij  Fuu’ni-  Supplemen- 
larx  10  the  regular  classroom 
insiruciion.  this  applicalion 
was  I'lrsi  Used  in  math,  bul  is 
now  available  in  many  areas 
including  vocabulary, 
nixihology.  driver  education, 
geography,  and  science 

•  riioiiiiil  This  approach  or  sys- 
lem  assumes  the  major  burden 
of  iiisiruciion  The  siudeni  is 
led  through  maierial  in  an 
orderly  way.  ihe  compuier 
moniiors  ihe  siudeni  s  re¬ 


sponses  and  branches  wnhin 
ihe  program  according  lo  the 
Siudeni  s  needs  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  ihe  siudeni's  re¬ 
sponses 

•  Sionihiiiiin.  In  this  compuier- 
ized  insiruciional  system  the 
key  aspects  of. in  environmeni 
are  represented  and  can  be 
affecied  by  a  siudeni  s  deci¬ 
sions  10  change  specilic  parts 
Cause  and  effeci  can  be 
approximated,  ihe  siudeni  is 
actively  involved  and  maxes 
decisions  ihai  affect  the  exen- 
tual  outcome 

.'  t  ‘"tpnit’i ■  Mamivi'cl  /nx'/ni 
This  educational  use  of  the  com¬ 
puter  provides  efficieni  manage- 
meni  of  ihe  classrixim  by  assign¬ 
ing  insnucuonjl  uno'i.  momior- 
ing  individual  siudeni  progress, 
diagnosing  learning  problems, 
and  choosing  insiruciional  uniis 
for  individuals  or  groups  much 
more  quickly  and  accurately  \n 
example  of  educational  manage- 
meni  systems  is  the  Michigan 
Teacher  Suppori  System 

h  (iuhhlHt.i  ooit  Coiinwlii'i;  Sxsienis 
are  .ivailable  ihai  .iid  in  sell- 
jssessmeni  of  skills  and  inieresis. 
and  ideniificaiion  of  shori-  and 
long-range  goals  Curreni  inlor- 
maiion  on  edueaiional  oppor- 
tunnies,  financial  resources,  and 
occupational  opporiunmes  is  also 
provided  by  ihe  compuier 

Steps  in  Implementing 
C  omputers  in  the  Educational 
Setting 

iThe  following  outline  is  derived 
from  4  P/iiiinitiv  (itiic/c  ro  Sniux\.n,/ 
Cootpnh-t  hislrtnlion  published  by 
Electronic  Courseware  Systems.  Inc 
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Refer  lo  ihis  guide  for  elaboraiion  of 
ihe  topics  presented  here  ) 

1  Plaiiiiinv  a  Ctiixpiiier  Insiniciioit 
Sue.  Planning  is  a  critical  com¬ 
ponent  of  success  in  implement¬ 
ing  computerized  instruction  The 
following  Items  suggest  what 
must  be  addressed  when  prepar¬ 
ing  a  deselopment  proposal,  iden¬ 
tifying  resources  and  support,  and 
developing  a  plan  of  action 

•  Obieciives 

•  Raiionale/Jusii  Ileal  ion 

•  Resources  .ic.ni.ible/needed 

•  Budgei/f  inan^cs 

•  Evaluaiion  scheme 

•  Implementation  timetable 

•  Administrative  support 

•  iiatllng 

•  Opposition 

•  Existing  computerservices 

•  Gathering  support 

•  Scheduling/Slanagemeni  of 
computer  operations 

Si^i  '  c  Hiinhuin  Listed  below 
.ire  criieria  to  consider  when 
selecting  conipuier  equipment 

•  Speed  of  inierjciion 

•  Ease  01  operation 

•  Dependability  and  durability 

•  Qualiiv  i)f  graphics 

•  Svstem  support  lavailability  of 
help  with  hardware  problemsi 

•  Power  of  language'si  available 
on  computer 

•  Requisite  peripheral  hardware 

•  Available  >.ourseware 

•  C  osi  ol  m.iinienani.e 

•  Purchase  price 

•  Gualiiv  ol  documeniaiion 

S( 1  '.o’e  c  Din  Suggested 

i.riicria  lor  the  selection  of  in- 
siruciion.il  programs  are 

•  Preseniaiion  techniques 

•  ^  isual  etfecis  and  timing 

•  Siudeni/machine  inieraction 

•  Teachtni!  siraieeies 


•  Use  of  special  function  keys 

•  Richnessof  branching 

•  Overall  style  and  organization 

•  Subject  matter  accuracy 

•  Technical/mechamcal  func¬ 
tioning 

•  Supporting  documeniaiion 

Computers  are  being  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  educational  environ¬ 
ment  They  permit  individualization 
of  insiruction  to  an  exieni  impossi¬ 
ble  to  achieve  using  traditional 
classroom  lechniques.  This  Fact 
Sheet  IS  iniended  to  be  a  brief  orien¬ 
tation  for  educators  who  wish  to 
.isquire  compuier  literacy  skills  rele- 
v.ini  lo  education  and  iraining  The 
reterences  below  are  just  a  few  ol  ihe 
voluminous  materials  available  lo  aid 
in  the  use  ofeompmers  in  education 


hni  St'ii-i  is  puhlishcU  by 
iht*  Milii.irv  bJuc.iU)rs  Rcsoursc  NbT- 
WORK  The  NfcTWoRK  p.iri  iH  he 
SWilK  RcM>urkC  Center  ‘liSRC  ’  .imO 
i>  landed  by  the  Dcp.tnmeni  oi  ihe  Xfiu 
ihftiujih  ihe  L  S  Xrnu  Re^e.^rA,h  InMnuie 
.md  the  Xdiuuni  Uenerdi's  (Xl'ice 
The  ^tTNXORK  is  ‘Uter.iied  bv 
j  1  nier -Xmertc.i  Rc^e.iri-h  XA^»Ki.iieh  hu 
j  puf'vu.tni  loConir.iLi  So  Ml)  \  ^-C  • 

iilh'J  The  kic'fcs  etpres'^ed  m  tho  pubiiw.i- 

'it)ii  di)  not  tieteN>.iniv  felleci  the  m 

the  sponsoring  .HfCiKies  This  work  is  noi 
v  *|Ufit£hied  Re.idcrs  .ire  tree  lo  Jupiiv.ne 
.ind  use  all  or  anv  portion  ol  n  |n  .ict.or' 
daove  k*nh  .it^epted  pubJitaiion  »i.»od- 
arJs.  Inter  Xmenea  reuuesis  th.n  pr.ipe'' 
vredii  be  eiven  Tor  addnutn.il  mforni  i.mn 
tn  the  NtTWiORK\  res4)urLes  .md  'er- 
kites  koni.iwi  Xtiliiarv  t.dukaiors  Re- 
•vouree  NETNAilXRK.  NXil\.in  kit.,  .’ 

v.irj.  Suite  't)8  Ri>iNisn.  X  if^m 
«  *0,1'  <::-()hb7 

Rikco  P  Russo  tiSRC  D'resMr 
Juan  J  (juiicrre/.  Pre-  de  i. 
Inie- Xn^'fita  Resc.ireh  Xw^bixi-ne'  I 
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NETWORK  FACT  SHEET 


January  1984 


The  Network  Inquiry  Response  Service 


We  would  like  to  encourage  you  lo 
lake  advantage  of  the  Inquiry  Response 
Service  that  is  provided  by  the  Military 
Educators  Resource  NETWORK.  The 
NETWORK  is  evolving  to  help  Army 
educators  with  the  challenges  they  en¬ 
counter  in  providing  effective  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  We  aim  to  keep  Army 
education  professionals  informed  of 
current  research  and  significant  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  adult  education 
field.  The  NETWORK'S  Inquiry  Re¬ 
sponse  Service  has  been  designed  to 
answer  your  specific  needs  for  educa¬ 
tional  information. 


How  to  Contact 
Th«  NETWORK 

You  can  contact  us  with  your  re¬ 
quests  by  phone  or  by  mail. 
NETWORK  staff  are  available  to  re¬ 
ceive  calls  between  9:00  am  and  4:30 
pm  eastern  time  at  (703)  522-0667;  or 
use  ALTOVON  851-3350  and  ask  for 
"off-net  government  official  call  to 
522-0667.  "  A  telephone  message 
service  is  available  at  the  same  number 
at  all  other  times  Written  requests  may 
be  sent  to: 

Military  Educators  Rasourca  NETWORK 
15SS  Wilson  Boulavard,  Suits  508 
Rasslyn.  VA  22209 


Information  Requests 
Received  by  The  NETWORK 

To  let  you  know  how  other  Army 
education  professionals  are  using 
The  NETWORK’S  Inquiry  Response 
Service,  a  number  of  the  information 
requests  The  NETWORK  has  received 
and  answered  are  presented  below. 

Instructional  Materials 
a  I  am  interested  in  knowing  what 
other  ESOs  are  doing  and  what 
materials  they  are  using  in  their 


BSEP  II  programs  —  in  order  that 
my  program  might  be  improved.  All 
areas  of  BESP  II  are  appropriate  but 
reading  is  the  primary  problem  here. 

•  Our  installation  is  in  (he  process  of 
revising  our  basic  skills  program,  so 
I  am  interested  in  looking  at  vari¬ 
ous  curricular  materials  (reading, 
writing,  ESL.  etc.)  that  might  pro¬ 
vide  direction  for  our  revisions. 

•  Please  send  a  list  of  materials  useful 
for  remedial  writing/language  skills 
classes  —  not  for  ESL  students,  but 
for  those  needing  a  refresher  in 
grammar,  capitalization,  spelling, 
punctuation,  etc. 

•  I  am  interested  in  obtaining  some 
general  information  about  ESL  pro¬ 
grams  that  can  be  incorporated  into 
existing  program. 

Instructional  Planning 

•  I  would  like  a  literature  search  on 
(he  quality  of  learning,  insofar  as 
comprehension  and  attention  span 
are  related.  I  am  investigating  the 
possibility  that  switching  learning 
modes  may  increase  attention  span. 

•  I'd  like  to  identify  self-paced 
instructional  materials  for  basic 
skills,  especially  for  reading,  math 
and  languages  (not  ESL). 

•  Who  delivers  education  courses 
or  programs  via  satellite?  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  for-credii  courses. 

•  I  want  a  literature  review  on  pic¬ 
torial  imagery  as  it  relates  to  reading 
comprehension. 

•  I  would  like  information  about  the 
effectiveness  of  self-paced  instruc¬ 
tion.  caveats  to  be  aware  of  in  im¬ 
plementation  and  information  about 
which  materials  work  better  than 
others 


Computer-Assisted  instruction 
•  Has  anyone  undertaken  objective 
evaluations  of  the  PLATO  basic 


skills  software? 

>  I  would  like  some  general  guidelines 
on  evaluating  software/courseware. 

I  have  heard  of  a  DANTES-funded 
project  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
to  design  computer-based  cor¬ 
respondence  courses.  I  would  like 
more  information  on  this  and  some 
points  of  contact. 

We  have  recently  had  PLATO  termi¬ 
nals  installed,  so  I  would  like  to  lo¬ 
cate  materials  to  assist  in  under¬ 
standing  and  using  the  system. 

I  need  general  information,  in  way 
of  an  overview  of  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters  in  education,  the  available 
hardware  and  software,  and  guide¬ 
lines  for  evaluation  of  equipment 
and  courseware. 

For  my  own  use.  please  forward 
materials  which  assist  those  outside 
the  computer  Field  in  becoming  com¬ 
puter  literate 

Please  send  an  annotated  bibli¬ 
ography  on  computer-assisted  in¬ 
struction. 

Please  send  information  on  the  com¬ 
parative  pricing  of  software  for 
teaching  technical  skills,  math  and 
languages. 

Please  do  a  literature  search  on  the 
attitudes  of  instructors,  adminis¬ 
trators.  etc.  (users  that  are  not 
students)  toward  computer-assisted 
instruction. 

Please  send  general  information/- 
ariicles  on  computer-based  educa¬ 
tion. 

I  would  like  a  listing  of  PLATO's 
basic  skills  programs. 

I  would  like  to  locate  materials 
which  desenbe  the  content  validity 
of  PLATO  software. 

I  am  interested  in  materials  in  the 
area  of  CAL  self-paced  or  individual 
instruction,  which  could  be  used  on 
an  Apple  II. 

I  am  interested  in  software  used  for 
basic  skills  training  (e  g.,  math,  lit¬ 
eracy.  etc.). 
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Sample  Citations  from  NETWORK  Database 


ACCESSION  NUhtfft 

EROOIRO 

PttSONAl  AUTHOR 

- 

RrowNi.  Rcttv 

TITLE 

- 

PLATO  PrOfiMtCt  GfPM  G«im 

RUtUCATlON  VfH 

- 

OiO.td] 

SERIES  statement 

- 

Etcctrorac  EducRtien.  vi  Nt  PiO-iR  Oct  iRRi 

RUtLiCATlON  Date 

- 

•11000 

LANGUAGE 

- 

Enf 

RHVSlCAl  DESCRtRTON 

- 

3P 

AVAHARlLirV 

- 

AvgtiROic  from  ERIC  Oocipncm  Rcofotfuction  S«ivic< 

RtlCE  AND  ORDER  NO(S) 

- 

EJ  96S  6M 

government  status 

_ 

Not  ROWt 

arstract 

DESCRIRES  A  FIELD  STUDY  in  RfMCH  THE  PLATO  RaSiC 

SKILLS  learning  system  was  USED  in  REmEDial 

COURSES  TOR  NIGH  SCHOOL  anO  aDULT  EDuCaTiQn 
STUDENTS  AT  three  FLORIDA  hiGH  SCHOOLS 

ANALYSIS  SHO'PS  that  ThE  PLATO  SYSTEM  IS 

EFTECTtVC  AND  COST  EFFICIENT 

DESCRIPTORS 

COMPUTER  assisted-instruction  REmCDUL- 
mATHEMATiCS.  MATHEmATICS  aCMIEVCmEnT. 

program-evaluation  COST  effectiveness 

IDENTIFIERS 

- 

PLATO  CONTROL  DATa-BASiC  SKIUS  LCaRNInG 

system 

OATAIAU  tile 

- 

RIB 

DATE  ENTERED 

- 

04/07/83 

ACCESSION  numRER 

— 

EROO^RS 

PERSONAL  author 

- 

Himvmcn  H  A 

TITLE 

- 

A  ComDPn«of>  oi  trw  TicciT  gno  PLATO  Smctm  m  « 

MiiitptY  Scttins 

PUIKATION  TYRE 

- 

<41 

POiL<ATlON  DATE 

- 

770000 

LANGUAGE 

- 

Ens 

PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

- 

3<P 

AVAILARJUTV 

- 

AvgiigON  N«t>onpi  'CC’^Tt'CRl  inloeMgdOA  Scrvicc 

PRKE  AND  ORDER  nO(SI 

- 

PC  A03  mF  a0<  aD  «':si  696' 3SL 

GOVERNMENT  status 

- 

Not  ROVt 

arstract 

DESCRIBES  A  COMPUTER  RASED  EDUCATION  PROiECT  in 

WHICH  The  authoring  CONSTRAINTS  AND  the 
COURSEWARE  OEVEiCPmEnt  COST  of  the  plato  anO 

TlCC'T  SYSTEMS  WERE  COmPaRED 

DESCRIPTORS 

- 

COMPUTER  assisted  -NSTRUCTION  MIL'TaRV 
training  comparative  ANAYSiS  COSTS 

tOENTifiEts 

- 

PLATO  ’iCCiT  CDmPuTIR  system 

dataiase  tile 

- 

HB 

DATE  entered 

04  09  B3 

Other  Areas 

•  What  is  the  distribution  of  reading 
grade  levels  for  18-year  olds/college 
level  individuals  in  the  U.S.?  I  want 
a  graph  showing  a. breakdown  by 
sex. 

•  What  is  the  response  of  counselors 
when  the  expected  outcome  of  their 
counseling  is  not  achieved? 

•  Please  forward  a  list  of  educational 
associations  in  the  Washington,  DC 
Metro  area. 

•  I  am  interested  in  the  measurement 
of  basic  skills  program  outcomes, 
for  both  the  Army  and  other  military 
services. 

•  Can  you  find  information  concerning 
a  useful  predictor  for  the  GT  sub¬ 
test?  The  SCAT  is  no  longer  useful 
since  renorming. 

•  I  am  interested  in  any  publications 
on  mentoring  in  the  military. 

•  I  am  interested  in  identifying  predic¬ 
tive  validity  of  tests,  particularly  as 
related  to  the  TABE  (Test  of  Adult 
Basic  Education). 

•  I  would  like  any  information  on  the 
history  of  the  development  of  basic 
skills  programs  in  the  Army. 

•  I  would  like  a  list  of  Army  education 
programs. 

•  I  am  interested  in  information  about 
issues  management  and  cnsis  man¬ 
agement  related  to  educational  set¬ 
tings. 

•  I  would  like  to  see  examples  of 
needs  assessment  forms  used  in  the 
education  sector. 

•  I  am  interested  in  information  on  the 
study  of  stress  factors  relating  to  the 
performance/endurance  of  special 
forces  personnel. 

•  1  would  like  information  about  the 
skill  levels  of  high  school  students. 

•  How  could  I  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  GAO  report  on  the  Army  Basic 
Skills  Education  programs? 


What  to  Expect: 

A  Sample  Request  and 
NETWORK  Response 

The  NETWORK  staff  have  received 
a  number  of  requests  that  focus  on  the 
identification  of  information  related  to 
computer-assisted  instruction,  espe¬ 
cially  the  PLATO  system.  A  summary 
of  a  typical  request  and  response  is  pre¬ 
sented  below. 

Request:  Our  Education  Center  has  just 
installed  several  PLATO  terminals.  I 
am  interested  in  knowing  if  anyone  has 
undertaken  objective  evaluations  of  the 


PLATO  basic  skills  software.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  since  the  system  is  new  to  our 
staff,  I  am  interested  in  general  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  PLATO  system, 
which  would  assist  our  suff  to  better 
understand  the  uses  of  this  system. 
Response:  A  customized  database 
search  was  conducted  and  citations  and 
abstracts  of  relevant  guidebooks,  re¬ 
ports.  and  anicles  were  identified  and 
reproduced.  Two  of  these  citations  ap¬ 
pear  here  as  an  example.  In  addition, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  several  or¬ 
ganizations  which  specialize  in  the 
evaluation  of  educational  software 
were  identified  and  were  included  in 
the  package  of  information  prepared  in 
response  to  this  request. 

How  You  Can 
Help  Us  Help  You 

To  answer  your  questions  as  com¬ 
pletely  and  efficiently  as  possible,  we 


are  developing  a  computerized  database 
that  contains  descriptions  of  relevant  ar¬ 
ticles.  papers,  monographs,  books, 
pamphlets,  newsletters,  etc.  However, 
to  give  you  the  best  service,  we  need 
your  help.  There  are  two  ways  you  can 
help  us  help  you.  First,  contact  the 
NETWORK  with  your  information  re¬ 
quests.  Your  requests  guide  NETWORK 
staff  in  selecting  the  topics  of  documents 
to  be  cited  and  abstracted  in  the 
NETW’ORK  database.  The  second  way 
you  can  help  is  by  letting  us  know  now 
what  subject  areas  ate  of  special  interest 
to  you.  Attached  is  a  list  for  you  to  check 
off  those  subject  areas  that  are  of  pri¬ 
mary  interest  to  you.  Please  complete, 
place  in  a  government  franked  envelope, 
and  mail  using  the  enclosed  label. 

If  there  are  other  educational  person¬ 
nel  that  might  benefit  from  The 
NETWORK'S  Inquiry  Response 
Service,  please  photocopy  this  list  and 
pass  it  on. 


■i-'.'v''. 
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Subject  Area  Checklist 

To  fiifther  develop  the  NETWORK  computerized  diubase.  we  need  to  know  the  topics  and/or  sub¬ 
ject  areas  that  are  of  primaiy  interest  to  you.  From  the  list  below,  indicate  those  areas  for  which  in¬ 
formation  would  be  beneficial  to  you  in  the  operation  of  your  ACES  programs.  (Check  all  that  apply.) 


Educatkio 

G  Audiovisual  courseware  evaluations 
G  Audiovisual  equipment  evaluations 
G  Basic  skills  curricula,  instructional  materials  and  tests 
G  Computer-assisted  instruction 
G  Curriculum  development 
G  Curriculum  evaluations 
G  Educational  achievement  levels 
G  Educational  research 

G  Functional  basic  skills,  including  job-related  training, 
occupational  plarming,  functional  literacy  and  evaluation 
techniques 

G  Individualized  instruction 
G  Instruction  design 
G  Literacy  standards 
G  Psychology  of  learning 
G  Quality  assurance  for  adult  programs 
G  Self-paced  instructional  programs 
Specific  skills: 

G  Computation 

G  esl 

G  Listening 
G  Reading 
G  Writing 
G  Psychomotor 
G  Duly  life  coping 
G  Teacher  evaluation 
G  Teaching  methods 
G  Tests  and  measurements 
G  Tuition  rates 

Q  OTHER  (specify):  _ 


Computer  Systems 
G  Computer  equipment  evaluations 
G  Computer  systems  compatibility 
G  Computer  systems  evaluation 
G  Software  evaluations 
G  OTHER  (specify):  _ 


Counseling 

G  Career  maturity 
G  Career  planning  and  guidajKe 
G  Civilian  labor  force  market  dau 
G  Computer-based  guidance  systems 
G  Counseling  methods 
G  Cross-cultural  counseling 

G  Information  of  colleges,  vocational  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions 

G  OTHER  (specify); _ 


Management 

G  Contracting  requirements 

G  Economic  analysis:  cost-benefit  analysis:  effectiveness 
analysis 

G  Oeneral  management  skills 
G  Marketing  educational  programs 
G  Needs  assessment  techniques 
G  Program  and  curriculum  evaluation  techniques 
G  Research  methods 

G  OTHER  (specify):  _ 


Ckrvemment/Military  Information 

G  Demographic  data 
Q  Directives  and  regulatory  information 
G  Federal  budget  appropnations 
Q  Research  and  programs  in  other  Army  instillations 
G  Research  and  programs  m  other  branches  of  the  military 
G  State  educational  agencies  policies:  educational  require¬ 
ments:  legal  Issues 

G  OTHER  (specify):  _ 


Title/Position: _ 

Military  Service  (circle  one): 
Military  Installation 


Air  Force  Army  Coast  Guard  Marines  Navy 


Thanks  for  your  help! 


Once  completed, 
label. 


place  this  checklist  in  a  government  franked  envelope  and  mail  using  the  enclosed 
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NETWORK 


FACT  SHEET 


No.  3  February  1984 

Evaluating  instructional  software 


With  the  growing  number  of  computers 
used  for  instruction,  it  is  important  to  ensure 
that  they  are  used  to  their  best  advantage. 
The  qu^ities  that  differentiate  computer  m- 
struction  from  textbooks  is  what  should  be 
contained  in  educational  software.  Com- 
putenzed  instruction  has  a  unique  contnbu- 
don  to  make  because  it  provi^s  (Walker. 
1983): 

*  More  acdve  learning: 

*  More  varied  sensory  and  conceptual 
modes; 

*  Less  mental  dixidgery; 

*  Learning  nearer  the  speed  of  thought: 

*  Learning  better  tailor^  to  individuals: 

*  More  independent  learning: 

*  Better  aids  to  abstracdon 

However,  according  to  Kenneth  Komoski 
of  (he  Educadonal  Products  Information  Ex¬ 
change  (EPIE)  Instinite.  much  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  now  being  used  does  not  begin  to  real¬ 
ize  the  potendal  provided  by  the  present 
technology  Mr  Komoski  contends  that,  to 
meet  theu  needs,  educators  should  demand 
that  computer  courseware  provide  i  Buchner. 
1983): 

*  Emphasis  on  higher  order  skills  such  as 
analysis  and  synthesis  matenal: 

*  Gravies  used  as  an  integral  part  of  instruc¬ 
tion  rather  than  supplements  to  the  text, 
which  are  often  distracting: 

*  Choice  ui  sequence  of  activities  based  on 
individual  needs: 

*  Diagrxistic  help  when  errors  are  made 
The  aim  of  this  Fact  Sheet  is  to  provide 

military  educators  with  an  outline  of  sug¬ 
gested  procedures  for  evaluatuig  computer 
software  for  the  classroom  .Addioonally.  a 
list  of  selected  resources  directs  the  reader  to 
some  of  the  software  directories  available, 
organizabons  that  provide  evaluations  of 
courseware,  arxl  more  detailed  guidance  on 
evaluating  software  (See  NETWORK  Fact 
Sheet  No.  I  for  a  general  discussion  of  im¬ 
plementing  computers’  in  the  classroom  and 
additional  references  I  The  software  evalua¬ 
tion  process  should  consist  of  the  following 
procedures: 

*  Establish  evaluanon  criteria; 

*  Obtain  basic  descnptive  information  from 
potential  suppliers. 

*  fteview  sof^are  aixlor  complete  evalua¬ 
tion  checklist. 


Evaluatkm  Criteria 

The  need  to  evaluate  computerized  in¬ 
structional  materials  far  exceeds  that  of  pnnt 
matenals  because  computenzed  instruction 
involves  very  little  teacher  marupulation 
compared  with  textbook  instrucuon  where 
the  teacher  can  modify,  augment,  and  reor¬ 
der  lessons  (Heck.  etal..  1981)  The  entena 
that  will  be  most  useful  m  evaluaong  educa¬ 
tional  software  will  be  tailored  to  your  in¬ 
dividual  situation.  Listed  below  are  sug¬ 
gested  questions  to  answer  when  reviewing 
software  or  when  reading  published  reviews 
The  source  for  these  "Instructional  Software 
Review  Quesnons"  is  the  Educators  L  n- 
authonted  Microcomputer  Sunival  Manual 
published  by  the  Council  for  Educational 
Development  Research  (Pitts.  1981), 

Rationale.  Goals,  Objectives 

1.  Is  the  program's  rationale  set  forth 
clearly? 

2.  Does  the  raoonale  make  sense? 

3.  Are  the  program's  goals  clearh  stated ' 

4.  Are  the  goals  consistent  with  the  pro¬ 
gram's  rationale? 

5.  Are  the  goals  appropnate  for  the  student.s 
who  will  use  the  program? 

6.  Are  there  explicitly  stated  objectives  cor¬ 
responding  to  :i'i  the  goals  ’ 

7.  Do  the  objecti.es  clearly  communicate 
the  developers'  uiteni  to  the  teacher’ 

8.  Is  the  program  compatible  with  your  in¬ 
structional  objecnveis)’ 

9  Will  the  program  help  you  achieve  your 
instruchonai  objecnvetsi? 

Content 

1  Is  the  program's  content  accurate  ’ 

2.  Is  the  content  complete,  and  logically 
orgamzed? 

3.  Is  the  range  of  skills  included  in  the 
program  sufficient  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
gram's  objectives'’ 

4  Do  the  skills  match  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  students  who  will  use  the  program  ’ 

Instruction 

1 .  Does  the  program  use  a  sufficient  variety 
of  instructional  strategies’ 

2.  Are  the  program's  objectives  shared  with 
smdents? 

3.  Are  there  ample  opportunines  to  practice 
skills  suted  in  the  objective’ 


4.  Is  the  sequencing  of  instruction  clear? 

5.  Are  the  materials  free  from  sexual,  so¬ 
cial.  or  racial  bias? 

6  Does  the  program  provide  students  with 
adequate  feedback? 

7  Is  the  form  of  the  feedback  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  student  errors  appropriate  ’ 

8.  Does  the  program  provide  an  adequate 
record  of  snident  performance’’ 

The  Student 

1 .  Does  the  program's  reading  level  match 
student  ability  level? 

2  Is  the  program  self-instrucnonal  or  will  It 
require  teacher  intervennon? 

3.  Ate  instructions  to  smdents  clear  and 
easily  understood? 

4,  Does  the  program  offer  smdents  the  op¬ 
tion  of  stoppmg  or  exiting’ 

5  Can  students  control  the  duration  of  the 
display  on  the  screen  ’ 

6.  Is  the  typeface  used  in  the  program  easy 
to  read’ 

7  Are  student  interest  and  active  in¬ 
volvement  likely  to  be  maintained  ’ 

The  Teacher 

1  How  easily  can  teachers  use  the  program 
and  how  easily  can  they  incorporate  the 
program  into  their  instruction? 

2  Does  the  program  include  matenals  for 
the  teacher’ 

3  Are  the  teacher  matenals  clearly  organ¬ 
ized’ 

4  Do  the  teacher  matenals  explain  the  pro¬ 
gram's  objectives’ 

5  Is  the  information  contained  in  the 
teacher  matenals  correct’ 

6  Are  the  teachers  who  will  use  the  pro¬ 
gram  tarmliar  with  the  subject  matter 
content  ’ 

7  .4re  the  teachers  resonably  convinced 
that  their  smdents  can  perform  well  in  the 
program  and  that  they  will  like  it  ’ 

8  Do  the  teachers  think  the  program's 
teacher  matenals  give  them  sufficient 
onentation  to  operate  the  program  in  their 
classrooms’ 

Assessment 

1 .  Do  tests  or  assessments  in  the  program 
adequately  measure  what  the  program 
teaches.’ 
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2.  Is  there  a  good  match  between  the  pro¬ 
gram's  goals  and  assessment  pro¬ 
cedures? 

3.  Do  the  assessment  procedures  sample  a 
reasonable  portion  of  learning  outcomes? 

4.  Are  the  most  emphasize  learning  out¬ 
comes  adequately  assessed? 

5.  Are  the  items  included  in  the  tests  care¬ 
fully  and  correctly  constructed? 

6.  Are  a  sufficient  variety  of  procedures 
used  to  assess  snident  performance  ? 

Evahiatioa 

1  Did  the  program  go  through  a  de¬ 
velopment  cycle  which  included  field 
tesnng ' 

2  Is  a  program  evaluation  report  or  report 
of  field  tesnng  available  ? 

3  Does  the  program  provide  evidence  that: 

*  Students  leam  by  engaging  in  the 
program's  activities? 

■  Students  leam  what  the  program  de¬ 
velopers  intend  for  them  to  leam  ? 

•  Students  enjoy  working  with  the  pro¬ 
gram? 

4.  t^fio  are  the  program's  developers  ’ 

5.  Do  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
instructional  methods,  the  academic  dis¬ 
ciplines  relevant  to  the  program  s  con¬ 
tent.  and  the  characteristics  of  the  lear¬ 
ners  who  will  use  the  program  ’ 

Cost 

1  '^'hat  is  the  program's  purchase  pnce.' 

2  'V'hat  IS  the  cost  of  consumable  supplies 
matenals  needed  for  the  program ' 

3  What  IS  the  annual  per  pupil  cost  of  the 
program’ 

4  What  IS  the  cost  of  any  training  necessary 
to  prepare  teachers  to  use  the  program  ? 

Basic  Descriptive  Information 

Before  effort  is  invested  in  review  ing  soft- 
ware.  basic  descnpuve  information  such  as 
pnce  and  compatibility  with  available  hard¬ 
ware  should  be  obtained  It  would  be  useful 
to  develop  a  form  letter  to  request  this  factual 
information,  which  software  suppliers 
should  be  able  ro  provide  either  directly  or 
ihroueh  promotional  literature  iHeck. 
1981)' 

Previewing  Software 

When  possible,  hands  on  expenence  with 
the  software  provides  the  most  dependable 
evaluation  The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  .Mathemaiics  (NCT.M)  suggests 
that  the  reviewer  run  each  program  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  student  would  and  also  run  through 
the  program  making  vanous  ty  pes  of  errors. 
The  NCTM  has  developed  a  iiftware  Eval¬ 
uation  Checklist  that,  when  tailored  to  your 
specific  needs,  can  be  used  both  when  the 
■^ftware  is  available  for  review  and  also 
when  vou  must  rely  solely  on  published  re¬ 
views  I  Heck.  19811 


Responsible  Courseware  Selection 
EPIE  Insotute  and  Consumers  Union  are 
concerned  that  educational  funds  are  being 
wasted  on  inadequate  software.  They  have 
recommended  a  seven  step  process  "to  help 
educators  make  responsible  decisions"  when 
establishing  computerized  instniction  <EPIE 
Institute.  April  1983): 

1.  Needs  Analysis.  Do  not  begin  by 
looking  at  courseware.  Think  first  about 
where  you  want  to  integrate  courseware 
into  your  cumcuium  and  why. 

2.  Specification  of  Courseware.  Write  a 
clear,  full  "spec"  of  the  courseware  you 
are  looking  for. 

3.  Identification  of  Courseware.  Make  a 
search  of  available  courseware  di- 
rectones  . .  (See  References  ) 

4.  Evaluation  cf  Courseware.  Use  .  pub¬ 
lished  evaluations  to  get  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  courseware  you  have  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  result  of  your  search  of  di- 
rectones  (See  References.) 

5.  Preview  iBv  teachers  and  with 
srudentsl.  Previewing  any  courseware 
you  are  considering  buying  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  . 

6  Recommendations  on  Purchase  and 
Potential  L'se  Following  the  preview, 
write  a  statement  explaining  why  a  piece 
of  courseware  is  recommended  or  not 
recommended  for  purchase  In  the  event 
of  a  positive  statement,  include  sugges¬ 
tions  for  optimal  use  that  may  have  be- 


/NETWORK  foci  Sheet  u  puMished  by  the  Miiiury 
E<luc«on  Resource  SliTV^RK  The  NE'PMDRK 
II  pert  of  the  Basic  Skills  Resource  Center  iBSRC) 
and  IS  funded  by  the  Depanmeni  of  the  Anny  through 
the  U  S  Army  Research  Insucutc  and  the  Adjutant 
Geneni’s  Oftke 

The  NETWORK  is  operated  by  IniecAtnenca 
Research  Associates.  Inc  pursuant  to  Contract  So 
MDa  903'82  C  0t64  The  vtcws  expressed  in  this 
publtcation  do  nor  necessartiy  raflea  the  ^^lews  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies  This  «ork  is  not  wopvnghted 
Readen  are  tree  to  duplicate  and  use  all  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  ii  In  accordance  with  accepted  publication 
staisdards.  IniecAmenca  requests  that  proper  credit 
be  given  For  additional  informauon  on  the  NET¬ 
WORK'S  resources  and  services  contact  Military 
Educators  Resource  NETWORK.  1535  'Aiison 
Boulevard  Suite  506  Rosslyn.  Virgina  22209  i'^3) 
522-0667 

Rocco  P  Russo.  BSRC  Otrecior 

Juan  J  Gutierrez .  President .  InietAmerKa  Research 
Associates.  Inc 


come  apparent  during  the  preview  pen- 
od  Attach  this  statement  to  the  docu¬ 
mentation  of  purchased  courseware. 
7  Post-Use  Feedback  from  Teachers  and 
Students.  Let  the  comments  of  teachers 
and  students  who  have  used  a  piece  of 
courseware  guide  its  improved  im¬ 
plementation  as  well  as  inform  future 
purchases. 

Educators  who  have  responsibility  for 
implementing  computenzed  instruction 
have  many  resources  to  turn  to  for  guid¬ 
ance  The  follow  ing  references  are  only  a 
sample  from  an  abundance  of  iniormation 
that  IS  available. 
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